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INTRODUCTORY. 



' A grievous wrong it were, and treason done 
Unto the common heart of human kind. 
By which all live and love, to yield this thought 
Place for an instant — that because the griefs 
We tell of are not high and stately woes. 
But simple sorrows — ^pangs of every day; 
Or that because the hearts that own*d those griefs 
Beat not beneath high roofs of palaces. 
But underneath the lowliest cottage shed. 
Therefore we shall not win a listening ear — 
^Qjeirefore we shall but make a vain appeal, 
jOid vainly Mek to unlock the force of tears, — 
A wrong, indeed, to -V^hat our human heart 
Tet keeps of good and kind. And in the faith. 
The better faith, that any earnest grief. 
Though finding utterance in the lowliest phrasOi 
Will so, in its reality and strength. 
Exalt the humble, glorify the mean, 
THht, being recorded truly, it will stir 
The deep and hidden waters of all hearts. 
And thus have gracious influence, bringing each 
To feel what he in common has with all. 
And for the while * making the whole world kin.' 
In this faith am I confident to give 
The lowly history of common griefs." 

Tbsngb. 
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Having lately published a work of fiction that has 
been sufficiently well received to induce me again to 
employ my leisure hours with my pen, in searching 
for the framework of another story, I bethought me 
how far deeper an interest is attached to the realities 
of life than to any fiction, or even far abler pens than 
mine could portray. 

We are surrounded in London by thousands of 
our fellow-creatures, each of whom bears within his 
breast, whatever be his station, the countless throbs 
andl passions that form to each separate individual a 
life's history. 

If accms to only one such heart could be obtained, 
material would not be lacking to fohn a romance, com- 
plete with its plot of joys and sorrows, hopes and fears. 
But the key to that moving panorama was inaccessible; 
in the sanctity of their own bosoms it lay buried. 
" The heart knoweth its own bitterness; and a stranger 
may not intermeddle with its joys." 

Lower in the social scale the required knowledge 
must be sought — amongst those whose heart-secrets 
are bared by poverty and want. There the probing 
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system might not only be successful, but a large 
amount of good be accomplished, by striving with 
heart and hand, earnestness of purpose to alleviate in 
a measure some of the sorrows thus unveUed. In 
spreading a Christian bond of love, rejoicing and 
weeping with them in sunshine and in shade, many 
touching traits of character would naturally be re- 
vealed, and streams of usefulness opened to help the 
deserving. 

Last winter I had been intensely interested by the 
few letters that appeared in the columns of the Times 
newspaper, awakening the attention of the public to 
sympathy with the homeless and the houseless poor of 
London. 

Until then, the very existence of such institutions, 
or of their need, was unknown, not only to myself, but 
to a large majority of persons, living, too, in the very 
neighbourhood of their localities. 

With touching pathos and graphic force th# writer of 
those letters described some of the scenes he had wit- 
nessed in these refuges prepared as a temporary shelter 
from the wintry elements for the poor wanderers. 

The call was not without eflfect, as the subscriptions 
and donations which followed clearly testified. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that English people are 
: ready to respond liberally to the cry of suffering 

imanity, the more so when it goes forth through 

iprejudiced and philanthropic witnesses. 
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K a few letters for the fost time revealed to thou- 
sands the existence of such institutions, and called 
forth so much Christian feeling, surely a careful in- 
vestigation into individual cases, and a portraiture of 
such living facts as deserved alleviation, might form a 
small volume replete with interest. 

The press is a wonderful telegraph; by its means 
a number of persons, to whom such misery as these 
abodes testify is unknown, might thus become acquainted 
with the woes of their fellow-creatures. Through the 
same source, the interest awakened last year might be 
kept open, and an enduring fountain of sympathy be 
established, whose varied streams would supply the 
unfortunate but deserving members of these abodes, 
with more lasting help than their immediate necessities 
required. 

While doubting as to the power to carry out this 
wish, circumstances again brought these dwellings of 
charity before my notice, and, in company with a 
clerical friend and his wife, the Field-Lane Kefuge 
for Women was visited. 

The interest that had been awakened by report was 
doubled by ocular demonstration. There we saw in- 
deed the climax of what human endurance, privation, 
and want can attain to. The very locality, the in- 
mates, their rags and misery, though repulsive to a 
refined nature, were too startling to be effaced from 
memory's paga 
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One visit to these abodes, and ignorance conld no 
longer be pleaded. The claims of humanity, the woes 
of the wretched ones, were the voice of Providence 
demanding for them loudly the assistance of all who 
had influence or power to help them in their need. 

Before leaving that evening, the determination was 
taken to commit to paper, not only what we there 
witnessed, but to foUow up inquiry still further, to 
discover, if possible, the best means of relief 

On requesting assistance in the undertaking, abun- 
dant material has been kindly supplied by those who 
have the same object at heart The accumulated 
experience of these persons is most valuable, inasmuch 
as, having narrowly watched the applicants for ad- 
mission to the refuges, since the commencement of 
their establishment, they are able to form an adequate 
estimate of the class that resort there. 

The greater number of inmates, especially among 
the women, are proved, on a strict investigation of 
their histories, not to be drawn from the ranks of the 
vicious, the impostor, or the professional beggar, but 
Irom the unfortunate, the starving, the victims of 
oppression and wrong. 

The refuges are not sufficiently attractive in tiie 
comforts they offer to induce the former class to seek 
admission there. 

Their day's toil of deception and idleness over, the 

ning is their time for relaxation and amusement^ 
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their gains procuring them far better accommodation 
and food than they would meet with at these abodes. 

At the women's refuge especially, on reviewing the 
ledger, where each individual case is entered, with 
some exceptions, the applicants are principally foimd 
to be poor needlewomen, — Chouse-servants, either out of 
place or discharged from hospitals^^-charwomen, whose 
gains are nK)t enough to provide them with lodgings, — 
poor children, ill treated and turned adrift by the 
cruelty of step-parents,-^— in the season, hop-pickers, 
and other field-labourers, passiQg through London on 
their way to work, — a large sprinkling of the dass 
called " unf ortunates,"" too often so in act and word, 
driven to sin from 8tarvation,-^-occasionally, too, alas ! 
those who have known better days, with some poor, 
distressed governesses, who, reduced to their last 
means, have been driven to seek shelter there. 

Surely, on reviewing this list, there is a bounden 
duty to listen to the cry that goes up from these abodes, 
for Christians to do what they can in wiping the un- 
dried tears of innocent children, in redressing the cruel 
wrongs of injured women, in lifting the burthens of 
oppression that are crushing the feeble and the weak 1 

Those whose lot is cast in sunshine and in song, will 
smile not the less for lending a hand to the work ; an 
inward satisfaction will attend their eflforts, wliile their 
own souls will reap a lasting benefit from thus using 
the talents God has committed to their keeping. 
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Weekly, in our beautiful Liturgy, we oflfer up the 
prayer: — "For all that are desolate and oppressed, . 
good Lord, we beseech Thee to hear usj'' Human 
means are the agents God generally employs, and in 
acting in behalf of such we are but fulfilling His 
express command, " To lift the heavy burthens, and 
let the oppressed go free/' 

To the women of England especially this appeal 
goes forth, to do what they can towards stemming the 
torrent of misery, each promoting, according to her 
circumstances, some streamlet of good. 

The following pages are not intended in any measure 
to exculpate crime ; on the contrary, they would strike 
alone at forming a line of separation between the 
honest and deserving victims of misfortune, and the 
vicious. 

An interest is only demanded for those that are 
proved to be of the former class. In assisting them, 
however, the numbers of the latter would materially be 
reduced. The first step of many a now hardened repro- 
bate has been occasioned by having had no one at hand, 
in the hour of her need and subsequent temptation, 
who might have saved her from falling into the snares 
of the destroyer. 

The individual cases here recorded are taken from 
the first class named, who more especially claim our 
sympathy. They are introduced but as samples of thou- 
sands ; indeed, it has been difficult to select from the 
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mass, so numerous and heart-rending are the histories 
of suffering presented. 

Far from the incidents being highly coloured, it has 
been deemed wise to suppress many, the recital of 
which might induce a doubt in the reader's mind as to 
their probability, or rather possibility. 

Let none, therefore, imagine that the facts depicted 
are isolated cases, introduced to harrow the feelings and 
excite pity. 

Any who doubt, have only to visit themselves these 
refuges and other abodes of the poor in this our' city of 
London, tHe boast of the world! Not a night will 
pass but their own eyes and ears may be satisfied that 
the torrent of human wretchedness is not stopped in 
its flow. More effectual means are required to separate 
the depraved and guilty from those whose indigence is 
produced by an inefficient supply and pajrment of that 
labour on which they alone depend for support. 

To provide emplojrment by which they may retain 
their independence and self-respect, is the only effectual 
way to meet the evil, and lessen the guilt, too often 
incurred by the choice of starvation or crime. 

A few suggestions are thrown out in the pages of 
this little work, which, if responded to, are thought 
would be available, in some degree, to assist the operative 
workings of independence for a portion, at least, of the 
sufferers. 

Li all endeavours of usefulness there are some diffi- 
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culties to overcome ; but " union is strength," and if 
the ladies of London would unite their endeavours to 
carry out a reformation in the payment of these poor 
needlewomen, whose name may verily be said " to be 
legion/' much good would result. 

Want is a large forge, where chains are daily cast 
that bind souls to ruin and despair. Too many thfere 
are, hardened by the love of gain, who are ever on tl^e 
watch to seize on the victims that are brought under 
the thraldom of its iron bands, who, with fiendish 
cruelty, disguised sometimes under the mask of kind- 
ness, entice them into still harder bondage, from which 
the possibility of escape appears hopeless. 

A counter-influence is required to be at work against 
such despotism, a safety-valve in the wheel of labour^ 
that shall be known and recognised as such through 
the land. Its powerful machinery should be vested in 
the hands of the women of England, who would thus 
be enabled to guard their sisters' rights. That valve 
should ever be kept open, to employ those out of work, 
or hitherto ground down by tyranny to accept unequal 
and unjust hira 
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" The terror-stricken rain 
Flings itself widely on the window panes, 
Implormg shelter from the chasing wind. 
Alas ! to-night, in this wide waste of streets, 
It beats on hiunan limbs as well as walls.'* 



The ideas that brought the subject of these pages into 
the press, being called forth by having visited the above- 
named places, it will be perhaps advisable to revert to 
them themselves, thus endeavouring, before proceeding 
further, to portray faintly what kind of dwellings 
they are. 

Faintly may well be used ; for words alone, or even 
pages, describing them, would he powerless to convey 
the most distant shadow of their reality. 

The rooms, which are as large and airy as can con- 
veniently be procured for the purpose, are divided on 
either side by wooden partitions that serve as beds, a 
pathway being left up the centre of the room. 

These beds resemble troughs, more than anything 
else, such as are seen in farm-yards in country places. 
The upper part is slightly raised, so that its occupant 
rests on an incliued plane, affording relief to the posture 
by raisiQg the head and shoulders. 

At one end of the room are the implements and 
apparatus for washing, each applicant for admission 
being very properly required to perform her ablutions 
before retiring to rest. A iTide mattress and rug for 
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covering is placed in each crib. In winter the rooms 
are well warmed, and cheerful fires kept. On entering, 
and before leaving the asylum in the morning, a penny 
roll is given to each person, with sometimes the addition 
of a cup of coffee. The gas is kept burning all night 

Such are the temptations these refuges offer to the 
"homeless and houseless poor." Shelter, food, and 
warmth — ^no luxuries or further comforts can be pro- 
vided, or are thought either desirable or advisabla 
The authorities fear the motives of the institution 
would be imposed on, if these dwellings were made 
•more attractive than the wretched places many of the 
poor know only as their homes. 

But the rooms alone, though the sight of them 
excite in the mind curiosity and compassion, are but 
the empty shells of misery, and their bare walls tell no 
further tales than that they are needed. 

To recognise their application and benefit, the be- 
holder must enter the portal when each stall is occu- 
pied by its wretched, woe-begone tenant 

There he will recognise countenances, cast in the 
mould of humanity, distorted from their original beauty 
by pain, hunger, and exposure — ^women, who should 
ornament and grace the Hand that made them, living 
skeletons of want Listen to the wail of innocent 
orphans, sobbing themselves to sleep side by side with 
the outcast child, turned adrift by the cruelty of harsh 
step-parents I 
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Still, as the eye is longer fixed on this slide of life 
presented, its steady gaze reveals more and more of 
stereoscopic power, and the figures stand out stronger 
in relief, appalling in their misery. 

The aged are there, bowed down with want as well 
as years, their gray hairs rebuking those who cared not 
to smooth their decline of life. Some of the occupants 
of those cribs are already stretched out with weariness 
in heavy slumber, their woes for a time forgotten, but 
their features, even in repose, bearing the cruel stamp 
of their hard lot. 

Others, racked by pain, unable to close the weary eye- 
lid, moan gently in their anguish ; whilst here and there 
the eye that returns your gaze is that of vacancy. The 
mind that should govern it is gone; the world's troubles 
and reason have had their combat, and the latter is de- 
throned from her seat,— the why, when, where, none ever 
shall know. Poor creatures, they are perhaps the hap- 
piest of the inmates. No longer able to protect them- 
selves, they must be cared for. 

Down in the centre of the room are groups that have 
not yet sought their cribs — ^women who, though weary, 
have been supplied by the matron with material to 
mend their tattered garments, the only ones saved to 
them out of a once respectable wardrobe. 

The steady and curious gaze at last falls — ^the eye 
even accustomed to sufifering is filled with the tears of 
oompassion. at the spectacle presented. 
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Even had guilt brought them there, it would be but 
owning one-self human to weep over their state — ^to 
see the image God made and pronounced " good," be- 
fore sin was followed by the curse, thus degenerated 
into such hopeless want, such bestricken woe ! 

When, however, by inquiring into their individual 
tales — ^f or many want lyut the encouraging eye to open 
the floodgates of their sorrow — ^the heart aches, indeed, 
to find how many of them are innocent of all guilt, 
unable to prevent their downfall WqimJt, not crime, 
brought them there. Then, indeed, the conviction 
comes that they ovughJt to have relief — ^that their ab- 
jectness irresistibly demands it of humanity. 

It is now some years since, on the discovery being 
made of the numerous persons who were compelled to 
pass the nights in the open air, or in archways and 
alleys, that the endeavour was made, on the part of some 
charitably-disposed persons, to provide a temporary 
shelter for those so situated. 

A rude building, little better than a bam, was first 
thrown open, called the " Refuge ; " and the numbers, 
even at that early period of its foundation, who grate- 
fully resorted there, surprised its founders, and perhaps 
only then did the extreme poverty of the poor of 
London become apparent. 

The news of this shelter spread from mouth to mouth 
by means of those who had already benefited by it, and 
who every night swelled the numbers who resorted there. 
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To meet the increasing demands, gradually, in other 
places in London, the example was followed, with an 
equal result of applications for admittance. 

One of these institutions was founded, by the bene- 
volence of Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, at the West 
End of London. In the first year of its opening no 
less than 4360 persons were admitted. It may easily 
be supposed such numbers of homeless castaways had 
never been contemplated, and it was with great diflB- 
culty the rudest accommodation could be provided for 
them. The rooms which contained them appeared at 
night, when closely packed with these poor outcasts, like 
a penfold of sheep or pigs. 

But in Field-Lane and other localities they crowded 
in. as large a proportion, until these lighthouses of 
charity were aU nightly filled, and the founders were 
startled into providing more extensive premises. The 
word " Kefuge " seemed to have raised a powerful army 
of unknown wanderers ; and what had first been com- 
menced in benevolence towards a few, seemed to have 
merged into a necessity for the many. 

Voluntary contributions were sought, and means 
taken at once to prepare larger accommodation ; but 
still so unostentatiously did the Christian philanthropists 
move, that, like a hidden fire, the charity worked secretly, 
and the public in general knew little of its history. 

Funds might well be needed, for the flood of desti- 
tution opened, unchecked roUed onwards, gathering as 

B 
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it went. " In the fourth year of its foundation, at the 
one refuge alone called the *Lord Dudley Coutts 
Stuart/ independent of numerous others, &274 poor 
creatures took refuge beneath the shelter of its walls, 
8750 of whom were women, and 610 children, mostly 
of a tender age, suflfering indescribably from want and 
exposure." 

The arrangements for such herds were difficult in the 
extreme. There was no time for discrimination or in- 
quiry. They applied in the name of charity, and were 
bid to enter. It was agreed the doors should be shut on 
none so long as room could be made for them. 

Some regulations, however, were wisely and neces- 
sarily enforced, to prevent the same people returning 
night after night, and thus misusing the nature of the 
institution by making it their permanent home. The 
necessaries of life were alone provided— no further com- 
forts allowed. 

But those interested in the cause, as they viewed this 
mass of their fellow-creatures, looked beyond their pre- 
sent state, acknowledging their twofold wants. They 
had souls as well as bodies — eternal as well as temporal 
interests at stake ; and these individuals rested not> 
until they had devised means to make these refuges the 
stepping-stones to more enduring benefits. 

They were anxious and determined, if possible, to 
gain an influence over them by means even of their 
wretchedness — to endeavour to raise those willing to 
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learn and work from the abject want and ignorance 
that enveloped them in darkness, to the enlightening 
of their minds, and the teaching them to minister with 
their own hands to their respective wants. 

To inculcate the value of independence and the know- 
ledge of their future state, the light of the gospel must 
be taught in its purity. Various branch associations, 
therefore, rose at once in connexion with the refuges — 
shoots from the same tree of Christian sympathy, all 
aiming at th^ result of some permanent good to the 
homeless, but not, as now -proved, friendless poor. 

To relieve their temporal wants, and leave them in 
blind ignorance of the immortal part of their natures, 
would be only as playing at charity with sweetmeats 
and toys, abandoning their souls to deeper peril than 
had threatened their bodies by exposure. 

Faith in their Saviour, obedience to His Word, fear 
of His judgments, could be the only real ground-work 
of solid reformation. They required to be taught 
that God's ear is ever open. His eye ever watchful over 
them, and that in keeping His commandments only 
could the abundant promises in Scripture be theirs to 
po^ess, concentrated as they were to them in the one 
" Jehovah- Jireh — God will provide." With increasing 
interest, with redoubled exertions, this twofold work of 
caring fcwr our poor brethren's wants of soul and body 
continues. 

Every individual that Providence leads to the shelter 
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of these refuges can have his or her case listened to, 
and if, on investigation, it be found correct, some 
remedy will be provided or advice given. 

There are ragged schools, which wiU be touched on 
later, where men and children are taught the Word of 
God as the foundation they must build on for time and 
eternity. These schools are open all day, and late at 
night, to benefit those at work during the week. In- 
dependent of these schools, there are others where boys 
are taught trades useful for their support — ^industrial 
classes, where they learn to mend and make their own 
clothes. Much zeal is used in procuring the boys 
situations, and the envied professions of shoe-blacks 
and cross-sweepers are open to them. There are 
classes for adults, mothers' classes for women, at which 
many ladies preside, teaching the ignorant and careless 
the art of economising time and material; Bible classes, 
where they learn the standard of God's revealed will ; 
and, above all — glorious idea! — ^a ragged church for 
their especial benefit. There the stigma cast on their 
wretched attire, their ragged condition of mind and 
body, need not keep them away, for all the congrega- 
tion are alike in their raiment of poverty, that barely 
holds together, not unfrequently tied on with string. 

Meeting thus on one common ground of destitution, 
no one despises the other. They feel it is their church, 
established expressly for them; and though fashion is 
absent, no luxurious velvet cushions, carved oak, mystic 
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symbols, or popular preacher be there, from under those 
rags ascend often to heaven the most true and heart- 
felt prayers that ever sinner oflfered to his God, — ^prayers 
for pardon and for help, — the simplicity of childhood 
mingling with the utter dependence of old age. Eich 
in having nothing of their own to oflfer, they learn to 
appreciate their God, the God alike of poor and rich, 
the God who is no respecter of persons, but who 
judges the heart and the motive, not the form and 
the exterior. 

In connexion with these now well-organised charities 
are also clothing clubs, penny banks, protective so- 
cieties, and especial city missionaries who visit them in 
their own or their parents' homes. So heart-rending 
are some of the scenes of misery there witnessed, such 
hotbeds of vice are thus brought to light, that these 
missionaries declare the only chance of saving the 
children, is to remove them entirely from the perni- 
cious example and withering influence of their rightful 
guardians. 

It would take too long to enumerate the channels 
of relief that have been opened to strengthen the hands 
of these charities in their eflforts to restore to inde- 
pendence its applicants. Besides which, institutions 
founded long previously, separate in their motives, yet 
actuated by the same spring of love, vie with each 
other in rendering assistance, receiving intotheir sepa- 
rate establishments many of the young people whom 
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the authorities deem advisable to place away from the 
neighbourhood of their f onner homes. 

Now, in considering the large amount of good done and 
doing, it must be acknowledged that all has principally 
been eflfected through the voice of the refuges, where 
first the destitute are voluntarily led to apply, and must 
also testify a desire to reform before its benefits are 
conferred. There is, nothing compulsory in any of its 
workings ; hence, perhaps, its appreciation. While they 
call no man master, but go and come as they like, they 
can complain of nothing. They see and feel, mean- 
time, that no interested motives can actuate the founders 
and their associates, but that every arrangement is 
carried out with the single-hearted motive of benefit- 
ing them without any reflux of gain. 

By means of the Field-Lane Bef uge alone, last year, 
12,000 persons received shelter and relief, 1200 of 
whom were taken from the streets and placed in posi- 
tions of independence. And not in Meld-Lane alone 
does the work continue — in other establishments of the 
kind the same results are aimed at. 

The means of permanent good thus effected are incal- 
culabla 

It is therefore hoped the workings of the society are 
appreciated by the city of London at large ; and ac- 
knowledged, not only in the sense of benevolence, by 
which it was first undertaken, viz., to lessen human 

fering, but also in the benefit it confers on society. 
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Th6 number of criminals reduced, and the evils of 
vagrancy that are averted, otherwise unchecked, would 
render neither life nor property safe. 

The promoters and supporters richly deserve to have 
all the power, influence, and assistance that can be 
thrown into their hand^i, to enable them to carry on 
the good work. 

Every year increases their expenditure, and the com- 
ing winter is much feared, from the numbers that have 
been thrown out of employment by the unfortunate 
builders' strike. 

The word " refuge*' betokens safety, and it is hard to 
turn those away who have reached its door and need 
its shelter. like magnets, these abodes attract what 
hitherto was hidden in the darkness of despair ; now 
they know where help is to be found, they crave it, 
with pleadings that are irresistible to hearts not made 
of stone. 

Those who have neither time nor power to assist 
individually in any of its means of usefulness, it is 
hoped, will be induced to appoint stewards for their 
almsgiving, with a liberal hand out of their abundance. 
Their reward may possibly meet them even on earth, in 
the guise of some whom their agency has assisted to feed 
and teach, and who, restored to self-respect and inde- 
pendence, may cross their path as faithful servants, 
friends, or nurses to themselves or their children. Indi- 
viduals who have none of this world's goods to spare. 
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need not lack the less means to help. Let them only 
inquire the when, where, how ; their assistance will be 
accepted, and the way will be pointed out to them. 

Should any, either, who may glance at these pages, 
be suflfering from ennui — that enemy so hard to chase 
— ^persons on whom the world's luxuries fall so abun- 
dantly that they have nothing to wish for or think 
about that falls not from the tree of plenty into their 
lap — friends, position, affection surrounding them on 
every side; and yet with all these gifts, are neither 
happy nor contented, continually craving after some 
unknown want, that clamouring at their hearts pre- 
vents any enjoyment or peace of mind ; for once let 
them make this experiment. Let them change the 
tenor, of their amusement one evening, only one in 
the whole year. Let them forbear the usual scenes 
of gaiety and excitement, so habitual, so necessary to 
their life. 

Instead of ordering their carriage to transfer them 
to either the opera, the theatre, or the ball-room, let 
them, instead, direct its course to one of the refuges 
for the homeless and houseless poor of London, They 
need not fear the contact, but nerve themselves for a 
dramatic performance true to life, yet hitherto im- 
known to them. Let them wait an hour or two, and 
watch the poor creatures, flesh and blood like them- 
selves, crawling iq one by one to their night's quarters, 
deeming even such a booa 
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If their wish of late has been for a new sensation, 
such individuals will surely receive it there ; and, on 
returning home, will view all they have hitherto pos- 
sessed in a different light ; nor will they, we think, fail 
to thank their Grod for what He has so bountifully 
bestowed on them. The sight they will have witnessed 
will doubtless fill their minds with wonder. Why did 
they never know of such misery before ? Probably the 
result will be, they will devise means to find how they 
can hBlp to alleviate such distress. 

Ennui, the leech that sticks so closely to wealth's 
favoured vassals, will shrink cowering at the sight of 
suffering, and take flight in the activity required to 
soften misery. 

He human heart, not hardened to sorrow, will open 
to the voice its cry awakens, at the sight of our common 
humanity so fallen ; and the inward monitor will per- 
chance force the questions. Who is thy neighbour? 
Who maketh thee to differ? What hast thou that 
thou didst not receive ? 

(Jod permitting, the effect of its silent answer may 
be the " blessing of Him that maketh rich and poor." 
So the asylum of charity may perhaps prove th^ one 
avenue that leadeth both classes equally to the only true 
refuge of mankind, even the Sock of our salvation. 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 



CHAPTER IL 



Cjpintg. 



' Qod asks not what, but whence thy work is : 
Prom the fruit 
He turns His eye away. 
To prove the inmost root" 

Trench. 



A MOST mistaken idea exists in the minds of many 
persons, that the asylums and charities of England are 
so manifold, so wisely regulated, relief so abundantly 
provided for all, that none but the dissolute and idle 
need want or starve. 

"Are there not," they say, "infirmaries and hos- 
pitals for the sick, unions for the destitute, reforma- 
tories for the depraved, asylums for the insane — 
something to meet every contingency ? Why not let 
the poor apply to these institutions, to aU of which we 
liberally subscribe? If their case be deserving, they 
are sure to meet with attention. It can be no real 
charity to foster vagrancy or encourage vice — it is 
just keeping in idleness those who will not work." 

On this supposed plea rest the excuses of a large 
portion of society against promiscuous charity. They 
take for granted that the above assertion is true, and, 
obstinately shutting their eyes and ears to the suffer- 
ing around them, ignore any further responsibility on 
their own part. 

Even when it so happens that the conversation 
turns on accidental cases of misery that have oozed 
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out from the mass, and are brought forward in pity, 
the smile of incredulity too often plays on the lis- 
tener's face during the recital, and, in half-satirical 
tones, the tale is met with — ■" You must be careful ; '' 
"You are too impulsive;'* "Are you not imposed 
on?" And cases of imposition are immediately 
brought forward, which cool the ardour of the enthu- 
siast and damp further inquiry. 

There is no denying the authenticated proofs of 
these impositions^ grounded as they are on experience: 
so charity is lulled to rest, and the trouble of personal 
exertion saved. 

The veracity of deception is unimpeachabla Kind- 
hearted, sensitive people are continually misled by the 
appearance of distress, and, giving alms to the appli- 
cant without inquiry, are shocked afterwards to dis- 
cover they have been imposed on, and the whole story 
a fabrication invented to rob them. Then, disgusted 
at their own credulity, they resolve to have nothing 
more to do with what they term " charity." 

But because such is often the case, is it right to 
condenm all, or just to allow the many to suffer for 
the few? 

Again, why is it there is so much imposition unde- 
tected in the world? On the face of it^ immense 
fault lies somewhere. Either we allow the mind of 
the common beggar to be superior in ingentdty to 
those of educated persons, or we must admit the 
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latter's own idleness and indifference to sift the matter, 
and thus expose duplicity. 

Street-begging has become so successful a trade, 
no wonder it is followed with avidity. Large sums 
— ^many pounds a week — are amassed by the most 
inveterate, and the simple credulity of their bene- 
factors made the subject of their after -mirth. To 
prove this, they have frequently been followed home 
to their favourite haunts, where, congregated in num- 
bers, they forsake the doleful whine for their natural 
tone of voice— cast aside their rags and assumed 
deformities, coming out in their natural characters. 

The reason of their success is this, — sensitive na- 
tures are wounded by the sight of rags, sores, and 
misshapen humanity; the outer coating of compas- 
sion is touched, and, to relieve private feelings, money 
is given on the spot. 

The consequence is, the artistic image of misery, 
skilfully got up for effect, encouraged by his good 
fortune, obsequiously receives the alms, and, after 
murmuring out a blessing, departs to ply his trade 
elsewhere. The donor's own feelings, relieved by the 
absence of the horrid phantom, recovers immediately 
its elasticity of mind, and passes on, forgetting both 
the object and its effect. 

Such is continually the mistaken charity of the 
world, and cannot be too much condemned. The 
barm it does is incalculable, — redounding on the 
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heads of the innocent, who are left unaided in con- 
sequence. 

The tricks and ingenious devices of the boys and 
vagrants that frequent the streets, would form a 
volume in themselves. As children, .they are edu- 
cated in a course of clever deception. One boy, now 
attending a ragged school, in boasting to the master 
of his own sharpness, related to him some of his 
tricks for imposing on the public. One of the most 
successful, he said, was to get a quart jar, and fill it 
half with vinegar and half with water ; attach a string 
to the mouth, and place it on his shoulder; then 
quietly walk down one of the most frequented streets 
of London, when, "kind of accidentally," he said, 
" when he came up to an elderly gent," he managed, 
by means of the string, to bring down the jar as if 
the gentleman had pushed against him. It falls — 
breaks to pieces — ^while its contents are poured out. 
The boy thereon begins to cry and sob; says, "He 
daren't go back — ^his master would discharge him, and 
he has no home or parents." A crowd collects, and 
pities him; the gentleman, sorry for the accident, 
puts his hand in his pocket, giving him money ; while 
others follow his example. The boy declared that, on 
his first performance of the above scene, he collected 
9s. on the spot — ^whilst, delighted at his success, he 
immediately started to another part of London to 
repeat it 
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Another lad has a ranadsable talent for epileptic 
fits. He is seized with one of these attacks generally 
when near several ladies. They are not, however, 
veiy dangerous, although alarming in their contor- 
tions and appearance. The frothing at the mouth, 
the boy acknowledged, he was obliged to practise for 
some time, to accomplish without detection. It was 
effected by putting a pieae of soap between his teeth, 
and filling hiS' mouth with water. By these assumed 
tricks he: has often gained 7s. a time, besides a share 
of plunder procured by his mates from the pockets 
of the benevolent crowd, who in pity drew neai? to 
commiserate him. 

The begging*-lettev. system is another great source 
of imposition: There exists in London, at the present 
time, a well-known lodging-house, or set of chambers^ 
capable of containing three hundred persons. The 
inmates pay 6d. a night ; and many of the lodgers 
are well-educated men— apparently gentlemen in ap- 
pearance. These mostly support themselves by con- 
cocting false talea of misfortune, writing begging- 
letters, and signing false testimonials. During the 
day, the writers call at different houses, at hours espe- 
cially when they are likely to find the ladies alone in 
the absence of their husbands, and with modest and 
frank demeanour take in the public, who, seeing on 
the. list the names of well-known charitable persons, 

add their own to these nefarious ^ains. In this lodg- 

c 
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ing-house the members have a library, reading-room,. 
&c., where of an evening they amuse one another by 
recitals of how they have imposed on the credulity 
of the simple. Our informant states he has seen as 
many as one hundred individuals ^t a time collected 
within its walls, the greater number of whom thus 
live by their wits. 

The same person, on whom full reliance is placed, 
having risen himself from beggary to a respectable 
position in life, says, that amoDg the venders of chick- 
weed and groundsel, the cries that are so familiar to 
us in the street, an immense amount of imposition is 
carried on. Their assumed appearance and beggarly 
tatters procure them much more money than their 
wares — ^many of them he knew well, would go out half 
naked, &c., &c., and, after a successful day's begging, 
return home, change their clothes, have a good meal, 
beefsteaks, ale, and other stimulants, and then go off 
to spend their evening at the theatre. 

Money has its distinct agency; but, when thus 
wrongly applied, does more harm than good. If indi- 
viduals who possess it in abundance, instead of pur- 
chasing their own peace of mind, soothing their own 
ruffled feelings by its aid, would exert themselves to 
unmask hypocrisy, either investigating the cases they 
would relieve, or forbear assistance till others had done it, 
the hands of charity would be wonderfully strengthened. 

Those persons who say their time is too much ocoa- 
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J)ied to attend to the poor, may find numerous agents 
they can employ to act for them. 

Were tliis plan carried out, the time ahd talent 
spent in clever deceptions would be found abortive, 
and necessarily turned to better account for support, 
whilst the trade of begging proving a failure, our streets 
would be cleared of half the mendicants who now in- 
fest their pavements. 

As it now exists, the professional beggar receives a 
large proportion of the rich man's alms, depriving the 
needy of the tithe that should be theirs, spending it in 
riot and pleasure. 

Those most interested in the London poor, whose 
time and sympathies are spent in their behalf, are di3- 
couraged on the point of trying to suppress street relief. 
They find it one of the greatest drawbacks they have 
to contend with ; they prove it to be a counter-influence 
to the good they strive to efiect in their behalf, by 
inculcating the virtue of independence. 

Elderly gentlemen, with benevolent faces, and time 
and money at their disposal, form a strong stafi* on 
whose pockets the professional beggar largely depends. 
Their names and residences are well known, and passed 
on from one to another of the fraternity, and the streets 
where they live, or the haunts they frequent, are 
crowded. 

One gentleman informed the writer that he knew 
several individuals who were in the habit of changing 
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a guinea i^t a time into small opin^ a^d dis^butr- 
ing it for their own amusement a,mong the beggars 
that collected in their path. The encouragement this 
gave to idleness is evident, to say nothing of prejudicing 
the neighbours by congregating in their vicinity the 
worst ch^acters imagini^bje. 



True charity does not jump blindfolded ^-t conclusions, 
but is active, discerning, patient. In her search for 
good she must quit the open thoroughfare, and seek 
out her claimants where sunshine seldom enters. There 
they congregsite, poor enduring victims, too often of 
injustice and wrpn^ — ^theix crimes, poverty, sickness, and 
misfortune, excluding th^m^ from domestic enjoyments. 

It is rarely found to be the street tramp who wants, 
in the extreme sense of the word ; in his counteua^^ge 
a physiognomist will fail to detect the indelible brandy 
which famine imi^ist^'kably fixes on the features. 
Amongst those hidden, froip view, crouching down in 
shame and nakedness, the words of solicitation dying on 
the tongue, in low-rented rooms, barely affording shelter 
from the wintry elements, there are to be foimd some 
of the most deserving cases for relief. 

A great many of these sufferers, far from being 
impostors, are but too real, too startlingly true in 
their own possession of misery ; poor wretches, they 
have no skill to wear the look of deception, no heart 
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to totge the ready lie, no strength or power left for 
exertion. Numbers are looking forward to death as 
their 'tl^ueist friend, yet awaiting its approach in despair. 

The fact is undeniable — ^proofs but too abundant — 
that in this vast dty of London many die daily from 
want. However this istatement would willingly be 
ignored, it is nevertheless true, and the blood of such 
is on the head, not only of legislators and rulers, but of 
all who bear the namiB of Christians, who, usilig the 
cloak of disbelief, restrain their hands and hearts from 
the help it is in their power to bestow. 

But thotigh charity has its counterfeit, wearing to 
the #orld a twofold aspect, M;ill the fictitious and the 
genuine may easily be discerned. 

The one is an emotion, — its object beginning and 
ending in self, sowing no seed, enriching no soil, 
gathering hi no harvest 

Charity, on the contrary, is a motive, a principle 
in the human heart, springing from gratitude towards 
our XHreator, and love to our f ellow-ct^atures ; causing 
its influence to be felt wherever opportunity ofifera 
Increasing with power, distilled into activity, at times 
hardening itself with assumed severity to unmask 
hypocrisy, at others mingling tears of sympathy with 
the penitent and conscience-stricken sinner, it knows 
no measure in its duration, but " suffereth long, and is 
kind, elidureth all things, is not pujBFed up, seeketh not 
her byhi, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil," and, 
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though she bestows " all her goods to feed the poor, 
deems it not charity ! *' 

In the chamber of our own heart, then, let each 
ask, "Who is my neighbour?'* and, apart from the 
glare and fashion of the world, let the answer come 
forth from the still, small voice of conscience. Then, 
not only in the tenants of the noble mansions that rise 
around us will that neighbour be found, but each in 
their daily walk in life will encounter him among 
servants, dependents, friends. And there unostenta- 
tiously and silently let the work be done, by means of 
the kind and thoughtful word, act, and deed. 

Very much of the misery at our doors, though 
unknown, lies not in wilfully disregarding the poor 
man's wants, but in utter ignorance of the true state of 
the case. 

A thin wall of separation alone divides the abodes 
of the rich and poor. The mansion and the garret are 
sometimes parted but by a narrow street, which never- 
theless, like a fathomless gulf, seems impassable. 

The butterfly loves to hover in the sunshine. At- 
tracted by the sweets of life, it cares not to penetrate 
the shade. 

There are few hearts, however, that touches of a 
common nature will not enter. Even in the wreck 
that vanity often makes, the chords of feeling survive, 
and require to be touched only by the hand of truth, to 
stir long-buried notes of feeling into strains of tender 
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pity — pity, that, gathering strength as it develops, 
merges into activity and vigorous exertion. 

Every human being is gifted with more or less 
influenca Let but one individual benefit by it, and 
life will not, when ended, have proved an entire blank. 
Suppose each mortal obliged to select an object for 
charity — to drop a grain of good seed as he passes 
through life into a fellow-mortal's heart — to redeem 
one brother or one sister from want — to lead one soul 
to Christ's cross for pardon ; how the needy would 
lessen in the land ! what thousands would be redeemed 
from destitution ! 

But this obligation, though unacknowledged, is not 
the less binding ; and those who fulfil its call, double 
their influence by gratitude in the one they succour, 
and, keeping an eye over him, may uphold him in the 
right path. 

Human misery appropriates in the world a large 
field, but one that is capable of culture, when a 
plentiful harvest will reward the labourer's toil 

In its soil are many roots, that, transplanted, will 
repay the care bestowed, by blossoming in beauty and 
shedding fragrance around. 

The field, too, is one in which all are called to 
labour ; and if promising buds are nipped by care- 
lessness and neglect, the responsibility rests with those 
whom God has appointed to guard His vineyard. The 
acorn contains the germ of the noble oak ; so small 
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acts of tesef Illness extend to large results ; and eternity 
alone will reveal how mndi perfected happiness may 
arise, from the endeavour to raise one fellow-being 
from the dark pit of suffering and despair — a twofold 
happiness, shedding « halo of joy over the agent as 
well as the receiver. 

Excitem^t, impulse, will not do alone. In startiog 
on the road of charity, perseverance and watchfulness 
must attend the traveller's stepa Great discrimination^ 
too, is required. 



CHAPTER IIL 



mi. 



•* A dreary lot is his who roams 
' Houseless among a thousand homes j' 
A dreary thing it is to stray, 
As I have sometimes heard men say, 
And of myself have partly known, 
A passing stranger £uid alone 
In some great city. Harder there, 
"With life about us everywhere. 
Than in the desert, to sustain 
A sense of solitary pain." 

Tbench— Justin IMartyb. 



How many thousands of people there are in the world 
to whom the word "home" is the unknown spring 
that protects their life, guarding with jealous care 
their moral and intellectual developnient ! Within its 
magic name they are sheltered from the bare know- 
ledge of the numberless temptations that surround 
them on every side. 

In that "earth's one sanctuary" all their hopes and 
affections centre. Its influence distils and keeps in 
motion the holiest and purest passions of the human 
heart ; while the rest obtained in its bosom from the 
din and turmoil of the outer world, gives time for 
reflection and self-improvement. 

" Home ! " its very name is a type of that more 
enduring rest to which we are all hastening; and 
while on earth, our chief happiness lies in the dwel- 
ling we each appropriate as our stronghold. 

A father's or a husband's care supports it — a 
mother's love hallows it — the sweet voices of endear- 
ing children fill it with joyousness. Business may 
compel our absence for a time, pleasure's glittering 
form attract our senses, duties demand our withdrawal 
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for a season ; but the absent one's place is reserved at 
the social hearth, the wanderer is welcomed with 
affection on his return, and again occupies the accus- 
tomed nook Home influences, home duties, home 
ties, are the springs that feed the fountain of our 
being, without which life would be a dreary, desert 
waste, uncheered, unsolaced. Non^ cafcn sufficiently 
appreciate that boon t^f kdme, until deprived of its 
protection. Then, indeed, its magnitude appears. 

But do those blessfed With its possession ever allow 
thfeir minds to dwell oil what their position would b6 
were this prop withdrawn-^^Were iJiey cut off froih 
the stream that supplied their activity-^if circum- 
stances, pressing closely iAi them, OV€(r which they had 
no control, (or ev^ at times brought about by theiir 
own folly — ^ten times aggravating in such case theil^ 
despair,) had uprooted their anchor, and the winds of 
misfortune had driven ihem tempestttously forward 
from the harbour ? 

For a moment, imagine being set doWn in the vast 
crowded streets of the metropolis — ^homekss, houseless, 
friendless ; sickness perhaps swelling the tide df woes ; 
no door open to them save that which gold can 
unlatch ; no one to vouch for their respectability 
while seeking employment; in the continual crowds 
which pass hurrying onwards, not one living sotd of 
the number to turn and offer a sympathising word, 
to soothe the desolation of their lot Igtiora&t of the 
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propej? a^tluHities to whom to apply, where would 
they tuTO fojp. Belief? ho.w procure the uecessary foo4 
to supply the craving life within ? At the commeiiice- 
i^ent of si^ah pilgrim^^e^ the terrov-stricken outcast 
Ij^ o^teU; St^Q^xed to. h^ trials the pride of better 
dfiffj^ to cQ^ten4 with — t^at, battling within, increases, 
the irritation of h^ position* 

Perhaps the re^r may argi^Q t}iat such an accumu- 
latfoijL of misery cannot concentrate iiA one individual 
liCt the idea be dispeHed — ^it can ! it does 1 Christian, 
philanthropists often meet with persons who, having 
descended, step by step dow^ the ladder of want, at 
I^ clothed inrags, shrunken wth cold and famine, pe:p- 
fyi^ e^^peri^QntaUy the rSle. of misery in life's djrama. 

5ov c^ iif be? Whp are. they? Whei:e are 
iheir friends ? Poverty has few of the latter ! 
W Do we ask ourselves the question, "What has becpme 
of many we formerly knew, but whose misfortunes, we 
heard, had, reduced, them from comparative ease to 
poverty?'* We have lost sight of them; they dis- 
appeared, from the circles whej:e they were known, and 
are gone — ^none know whither ! 

THie SD^all, ciyii trad.Qsjpeople we employed, but who, 
we learned, bad failed during the high price of provi- 
sions last year. The -daily governess we dismijssed when 
tl^§ cbUdreni were, old enough to gO: to school 

^Q i^diewoma» who. came out by the day, and 
d^,lMft jpbs of wfivk m well and so " (^eaply," 
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On inquiring for these, we learned "they ccHddn't 
pay their rent, and had moved away some months 
since." 

Then, again, the nice, good-tempered servant-girl • at 

the lodgings in Street, who was really so obliging 

and handy, we thought of taking her into our own 
service, " she took ill, and was sent to the hospital'' 
We are sorry for them all, poor things ; but our sorrow, 
alas ! is too often of the moment oiily, our own cares 
and pleasures crowd into our minds, and banish their 
existence into the land of f orgetf ulness. 

Once more, the degenerate members of respectable 
families, sons and daughters who have oflfended their 
parents beyond forgiveness, and are in consequence 
disowned, cut off, their names forbidden in the housed 
hold. ^ 

These all form a portion of " the homeless and th^ 
houseless," 

Had our inquiries been followed up by further 
search, they would probably have been found among 
the class called " the London poor,'* wasting away in 
some cellar or garret, too weak and dispirited to stem 
the tide that rolls against them. But they are alive, 
nevertheless. Life is strong, and cannot be quenched 
at will; it endures when health, and friends, and 
means are gone. Its dream may be over — its over- 
taxed powers fail — ^the thoughts of other days may 
sweep through the heart like the flickering shadows of 
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a former life, but within that wreck vitality still dwells, 
and, looking out from its skeleton of despair, grasps 
at whatever may feed its endurance. 

Oh, if we could penetrate oftener the heart's core of 
many who have thus been reduced to destitution — 
could analyse, drop by drop, their sufferings, what 
woful realities would confound and appal us, detract- 
ing from the enjoyment of our own ease, and, too often, 
selfish forgetfulness ! 

Can we wonder that, with many, courage and prin- 
ciple at length fail, following the rest of their crumb- 
ling fortunes — ^that shame at their degraded position, 
languor invading every pulse, the homeless wanderer at 
last consummates her misery by falling into crime- 
succumbing first to the petty theft that stills the pangs 
^hunger, resorting to the dram that quenches the still 
greater qualms of misery that haunt her, till self- 
respect at last becomes extinct — ^bumt out within her 
breast ! 

Which of us, under like temptation, could, in our 
own strength, withstand such trial ? Those who con- 
demn, have never known what cold, or hunger, or 
thirst, or want of shelter are. 

They are all familiar words, but they strike on the 
ear like the distant artillery of the battle-field, reaching 
us by report — ^their stem reality, the actual havoc that 
they make, are unfelt. Let the harsh judgment that 
amalgamates all the erring in one class be suspended 
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imtil the ciroumsl^Boes. of their fall be tested ; and we 
feel snre many will stUJ. be found among their number 
worthy to be reinstated in. some humble home, where, 
s^e ^rom the temptations from which they were drawm, 
they m^ ha>Te the opportunity of working their way 
up again ^ia the paths of virtue and respectability. 

Xiuwig for one moment from those who have, 
tb]X)i;igh misfortune, lost the home that sheltered their 
infancy, there are many who have never known what 
such a sanctuary is — ^no domestic influences have been 
brought to bear on tieir lot — ^no mother's holy love set 
its sifunp on their childhood, leaving them in the right 
path.. 

In, sock characters a woman's softer qualities can 
hardly be expected. Drunken parents, riotous houses, 
oaths and curses, ad:e all their memory recalls as home. 
But such blighted, stunted hearts are capable of bei^ 
grafted ; the bitter, worthless fruit that^ left alone, can 
never come to perfection, may be ripened by the beams 
of Christian love. Let the trial be made ; let them be 
placed where holier influences reign ; let their harsh, 
discordant natures see and acknowledge the beauty of 
brotherly union — the charity that would welcome even 
them into its bands — ^the consistency and forbearing 
kindness that marks true religion. Surely upon such 
the beauty of holiness will strike the more, from the 
contrast, it affords to the opposing ranks, iaVhich they 
have been reared 
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Home atmosphere, woman's sympathy, combined, 
will have much influence in teaching them its lessons. 
And if the opportunity be but given, many a prodigal 
may thus learn to obliterate the memory of the past in 
the softening and refining influences among which she 
will be placed. Attached to the Society for Promoting 
the Eescue of Women and Children, there are many such 
admirable institutions, independent of others, supported 
by the kindness of ladies of fortune ; one especially, 
near Portland Place, is a perfect model "Home," in 
every sense of the word, the arrangements for the 
inmates being conducive to health of body and mind ; 
they are also taught there every requirement for ser- 
vice, and the cleanliness and arrangements of the house 
must call forth the highest commendation. Some 
most excellent servants have been sent out from thence ; 
and, were the establishment only visited, few would 
hesitate to engage those who had learned the art of so 
much order and regularity. 

In the men's refuges, alas ! are found many records 
of those whose vice and intemperance have brought 
them into the gulf of ruin. There enter there not 
a few whose infancy has been cradled in luxurious 
homes, whose relatives rank among the rich ones of 
the land; on whose education vast simis of money 
have been expended. They have passed through 
Eton, Cambridge, and Oxford, mixed in the highest 
ranks of. society, until hurled from the high position 
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and affluence to which they were bom, their own 
unbridled passions lowering them almost to the level 
of brutes— cut oflf, disinherited, in their last extremity 
these wretched outcasts crave a resting-place with the 
beggar and the houseless. It is never refused them ; 
and some there are who bless the day they sought its 
shelter, for, through the friends of the refuge, their 
relatives have been appealed to, and, on promises of 
amendment, they have been restored to their families, 
wiser, if not better men, from the degradation they 
have passed through. Children, too, that have run 
away from home or school, are found in these abodes. 
An affecting incident of one may here be read with 
interest : — 

In one of the rectory houses in shire, not long 

since, the morning light broke over a fiimily who wer§ 
in great sorrow and tribulation. The mother's heart 
was crushed with grief, the father's anxiety intense in 
its depth — ^they were suffering the agony of bereave- 
ment — bereavement that struck a poisoned arrow into 
their heart, for although death had not entered their 
circle, yet "they wept, and would not be comforted, 
because their child was not*' He whom they mourned 
was a fine, intelligent lad of fourteen, the spoilt darling 
of his mother's heart, the father's pride,'on whom his 
hopes were centred. He had left his home some days 
previously, and no tidings of him could be learnt ; day 
after day saw the sun rise with hope, and sink under 
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the clouds of disappointment — expectation grew fainter 
and fainter, as no trace of him appeared. Weeks 
passed on heavily, slowly — every exertion to discover 
some clue to their child's fate proved fruitless. 

The parents at last^ heart-broken, disconsolate, jrielded 
to what reason and circumstances seemed to dictate as 
certain, and clothed themselves and their household in 
the garments of woe, mourning for their son as dead. 



Three months later than is recorded, a poor boy pre- 
sented himself at the Field-Lane Refuge, begging for 
a night's lodging; his appearance was most woe-be- 
gone, his frame emaciated, his clothes torn and ragged, 
barely covering his shivering limbs. It was late at 
night ; the boy was admitted ; and, in the morning, on 
besng toM of the ragged school in connexion with the 
building, promised to attend. 

He went punctually at the hour named. The lady 
in whose class he was placed had hardly addressed 
him, when the tones of his voice, his intelligent look, 
made her eye him with suspicion. In spite of rags, 
wretchedness, and famine, she detected something so 
superior in his address and manner to the group 
around hinn, that her curiosity was aroused, and she 
questioned him as to his history. 

With a crimson cheek and averted eye, a common 
tale he told of want and suffering. It was at once 
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detected as a fabrication. Another and another more 
plausible were supplied ; still the lady was not satisfied, 
but more and more the conviction gathered ground that 
some hidden story lay concealed, and that a mother 
was somewhere mourning for a lost child. Nothing, 
however, could she elicit from the boy ; but, becoming 
deeply interested in him, she determined, until more 
light was thrown on the case, she would not lose sight 
of him. Accordingly, she became his protector, and 
a true friend she proved herself. She fed him, saw 
that he was lodged, and used every endeavour to win 
his confidence by kindness. 

Nor was her goodness lost on the ragged boy ; he 
became willing, tractable, obedient, attached himself to 
her, shewing by many gentle ways his sense of her 
kindness. In his lessons he proved that wherever he 
came from, every care had been bestowed upon his 
education ; there was nothing at which he seemed at 
a loss; and the other scholars could meet him on 
no equal ground, except their rags, and their desolate 
position. 

Yet the door of his heart's secret was as closely 
barred as on the first day of his entrance. Every 
attempt made to discover his parentage, or that could 
reveal the past story of his life was futile— ^either 
baffled with the most adroit skill, or met in dogged 
silence. 

Still the lady wearied not in her kindness : six long 
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months she bore with him, teaching him lessons of 
Christian love, practically, experimentally. He became 
ill — she nursed him with maternal care. Well may it 
be said that " continual dropping will wear away a 
stone." At length her patience was rewarded, the 
pent-np torrent of pride and fear that had barred the 
boy's heart gave way under the sunshine of her un- 
wearied love, and, sobbing out his thanks with true 
gratitude, the outcast lad poured into his benefactor's 
ear his tale of sorrow. 

All cannot be here narrated — suflSce it to say, he was 
the eldest son of a clergyman, a man of wealth, living 
fiir away from London. Vicious and bad companions 
had at first lured the boy from his home, beguiling 
him into mischief and sin, then leaving him alone to 
meet their certain reward. 

Eeduced to destitution, his eyes were opened to his 
folly ; but proud in his sorrow, he would not meet his 
father's face, or return to the shelter of his parents' 
home. 

Fearful and heart-rending had been the hardships he 
had xmdergone — ^three months of exposure and want had 
reduced his spirits and frame, everything but his in- 
domitable pride. 

A self-exiled wanderer, for days no food had passed 
his lips save the crust tendered him in pity for his woe- 
stricken face. His bed had been on door-steps and 
archways ; frequently that had been denied him, and he 
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had been compelled to walk about during the long hours 
of a wintry night 

His mind was evidently by nature both refined and 
sensitive, yet both virtues bound down to the pride 
which was stubborn as a rock. 

With deep emotion, the lady heard his tale and 
<5aimed his excitement. Then, full of desire to relieve 
his parents' grief, she hastened to the authorities of the 
place, asking their advice how best to act. 

After some consultation, it was decided that the 
father should be written to, and invited to come to 
Field-Lane, but that no mention of such a proceeding 
should be named to the boy ; the latter should come to 
the school as usual, and no change whatever especially 
be made in his attire, as it was thought expedient that 
the parent's first sight of him should be in the rags he 
appeared in daily among the other scholars. 

Better imagined than described may be the father's 
sensations, when, nine months after the loss of his 
child, he received a letter, cautiously, however, written, 
but hinting that a boy was in Field-Lane who might 
possibly turn out to be the one whom he mourned as 
dead, requesting him to set off at once, and come and 
see if he could recognise him as sucL 

No time was lost, and, in the agony of hope and 
fear, the father presented himself at the refuge. 

The heads of the establishment were there to meet 
him, and they describe the scene which followed as so 
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affecting, one of such intense excitement^ that it will 
ever be engraven on their memory. 

The fath^ was introduce into the ragged school, 
the child being withdrawn as much as possible from 
the rest. 

On looking up, without any previous intimation, he 
saw his father standing before him. Had an angel 
appeared from heaven, the effect could not have 
been more startling, the boy was as one totally 
stimned and bewildered. He made no motion, but 
looked in his parent's face as one in a dream, 
neither joy nor fear manifesting itself. The father, 
as he saw his lost child in that crowded room, in his 
beggarly, tattered clothing, surrounded by his ragged 
companions, was so overcome, his tongue refused him 
utterance. 

For a few moments each stood thus earnestly gaz- 
ing at one another, maintaining a deep silence. Then 
nature broke the bonds and asserted her right. In a 
burst of uncontrolled ^notion the boy threw himself into 
his &ti^r's arms, and his tears and sobs soon mingled 
with those of his parent's. For some time, neither at- 
tempted to control their feelings, whilst the eyes of the 

lookers-on were filled with tears. Mr C had received 

his child from the grave. " This my son was dead and 
is alive again, was lost and is found.'' The child's 
helpless destitution, the very rags that covered him, 
his piteous appeal of sorrowful repentance, even had 
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his father ever entertained anger, would have melted 
the hardest heart. But anger had never existed, and 
now there was room for naught but joy — deep, mov- 
ing, grateftd joy; and, while clinging round his father's 
neck, still sobbing bitterly, the son was drawn to that 
breast in an outburst of tenderness, and felt that all 
was forgiven and forgotten. 

But there were other hearts at home to whom the 
news must cautiously be broken. Hearts withered by 
grief cannot always revive to receive sudden joy with- 
out incurring danger. When Mr learnt from 

the lady who had proved so true a friend to his boy 
the entire history, he requested permission to leave him 
a day or two longer under her care, saying, he would 
return as speedily as possible to fetch him away. 

Mr C was a wise and judicious parent, and know- 
ing well his child's disposition from the circumstances 
related to him, he at once saw some strong measures 
must be taken to separate him from every former 
associate. Bitter as it must have been to part with his 
recovered treasure, he resolved to place him where he 
could commence a new life with no possibility of past 
skeletons arising to confront his new-bom resolutions. 

He therefore made arrangements for him to join an 
uncle in one of the coloniea When he returned to 
fetch the boy, in broken thanks he expressed his grati- 
tude by deed and word, reiterating continually, "Only 
tell me what I can do for Field-Lane." 
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Nor is the memory of that locality likely to be 
'^SU)ed while father or son live. From time to time 
news of the outcast lad is brought to the school ; re- 
stored to position and protection, he is doing well in 
his new-found home, perhaps the lessons he learnt in 
his destitution having a salutary effect on his mind. 

The lady whose kindness and patient endurance 
conquered his pride, and drew out his better nature, 
has fulfilled her mission, and passed from earth ; but 
not the least among the many deeds of charity that 
will follow her, will be that of her victory over the 
ragged boy of the Field-Lane Eefage, when, having 
poured his confidence in her ear, she was thus in- 
strumental in restoring him to parents and to home. 

A few more present cases of destitution of those 
who had once seen better days are here introduced; 
and although perhaps their sufferings may originally 
be traced to their own want of steadiness, yet they prove 
how useful the refuges are to wanderers of every class. 
The following cases are well authenticated. In each 
one named, the history of the individual's sorrow has 
been investigated and corroborated : — 

In the middle of last winter, on a cold, rainy even- 
ing, a respectably-dressed young man of about twenty 
entered the Field-Lane Eefuge, On looking round, 
however, on the accommodation and inmates, he shrank 
back with an expression of disgust and horror. The 
master came forward, thinking probably he merely 
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wanted to SDeak to him. On a nearer approach, how- 
ever, he discovered, by his gaunt^ famished-stricken face 
and haggard look^ that he was an applicant for admis- 
sion. On being invited to enter, he shook his head, 
saying, "much as he needed a shelter, he could not 
sleep there, he would rather walk about all night'* 
He, however, told the master that he had not tasted 
food for forty-eight hours, and had already wandered 
about for nights without a resting-placa The kind- 
hearted master, noticing his superiority of manner 
and address, and pitying his wretched, weakened sta;te, 
without further questions, though somewhat contrary 
to rules, took him at once to a small lodging near. 
There he heard his history. The young man was of a 
good family, his fathet having been a post-captain in 
the navy. At fourteen he was left an orphan. His 
godfather then educated him at King's CoUege, after 
which he obtained for him an appointment in the 
Indian navy. While serving in his profession, he had 
a sun-stroke, and was sent home unfit for service, 
receiving in consequence his discharge. At that 
period he was <£30 in debt His two uncles, one a 
general in the army, the other a post-captain, were not 
in England, but some of his friends received him for 
a time ; and they finding him eccentric from the effects 
of his illness, and rather wild, dismissed him from their 
use. By degrees he sold everything he had, until, as 
ated, he applied for shelter at the refuge. The 
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master kept him at his own expense for three weeks, 
. pajring for his board and lodging. When re-established 
in health, finding him most desirous of getting any 
employment by which he eonld gain an honest liveli- 
hood, he secured him a situation at seven shillings a 
week in a school, where he now is, though, by his good 
conduct he has risen to a somewhat higher salary, and 
has received testimonials from three clergymen. His 
godfath^, on being lately appealed to by the authori- 
ties of the refuge, has lately sent him a few pounds, 
but his uncles being out of England, he has received 
no further help. Out of his wages of seven shillings 
a week, he saved up enough to offer to repay the master 
of the refuge for the expense he had incurred for hira, 
during the period of his illness.* 

On further inquiry into his private history, it was 
found that his father had died in his country's cause, 
and that his mother had been a truly Christian mis- 
sionary woman. They had formerly possessed large 
estates in the West Indies ; but, like the fortunes of many 
others in that country, they had crumbled into ashes. 
Another case, relieved and restored through the 

same means to independence, was that of D y M J)., 

a member of the Edinburgh University, and lecturer 
for years on chemistry, &c. By a long and tedious 
illness he lost his practice and supporters, and came to 
London. There, having no friends to assist him, and 
too proud to make his destitution known to some of 
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his former acquaintances, he became reduced to the 
lowest ebb for support, selling his chemical and surgical 
apparatus^ &c., for bread. Lower and lower he sank 
in distress, until one night he arrived at the refuge 

— ^shoeless, shirtless, and famished. D remained 

there by permission some time, until his case was 
authenticated. When found deserving, a tide of 
interest turned in his favour; and a collection was 
made for him, by which he was enabled to purchase 
clothing, and was finally reinstated in a position to 
resume his lectures, which he is now doing with suc- 
cess. Many of his papers were signed by eminent men. 
Thus, by merely tendering this poor man the hand of 
charity, he is now independent, and truly grateful for 
the kindness shewn. 

The following is also another case of more than 
ordinary interest, viz., that of a young man who came 
to the refuge late one wet evening. The few tattered 
rags that hung about him were drenched with rain ; 
and when he entered, he was exhausted with famine 
and fatigue. Shirtless, shoeless, the spectacle he pre- 
sented was piteous. According to custom, his history 
was inquired into, when he proved not only to be the 
son of Christian parents, but a child of a minister 
of the gospel, who was also one of the first, most 
earnest and zealous labourers in the noble movement 
of ragged schools and refuges. 

This heart-broken parent was written to, who 
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through the same agency have been placed before the 
""^(fiter, too numerous for insertion, including indivi- 
lon||of almost every grade of society — all true ! all 
ing waTfeS^wo^d, however, carry no further weight 
neck, shedding Ife® ^s® ^^^ merciful interposition of 
From the father^ homeless, than those already 
cated. He was. one oi 

apprenticed to a statiori^s* education, cannot always 
heavy premium. Five years he remainea'&€ie,*aiitil 
his father provided him with a good situation, and 
came up to London to enter him on his new duties. 
The morning he should have accompanied him he was 
missing, and, in spite of every means used to discover 
his retreat, he could not be found. After many weeks 
of fruitless search, the sorrow-stricken father returned 
to his home; but again came back to London to 
continue the pursuit, advertising continually. Thirty 
pounds were paid to the police for their trouble. All 
in vain ! and he again returned home, concluding that 
his son had been murdered, and his body sold for 
dissection. The refuge, however, as has been stated, 
proved to the youth a "very present help in time of 
trouble." Bad companions had enticed him into evil, 
and led him into debt, which, on his change of situa- 
tion, he dared not make known to his parent, and 
therefore escaped from reproof. 

Within the last few months, an old man of sixty, a 
captain in the army, also sought the refuge of the 
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through the same agency have been placed before the 
writer, too numerous for insertion, including indivi- 
duals of almost every grade of society — all true ! all 
sad ! They would, however, carry no further weight 
in establishing the use and merciful interposition of 
the refuges for the homeless, than those already 
narrated. 

Money, position, friends, education, cannot always 
ward off misfortune, or prevent the fruits of sin ; but 
sympathy, love, and active exertion, can in every case 
relieve and soften the ills of life ! 



CHAPTER IV. 



IP^ttibletoflDun. 



** Maidens young, 
Who work in that dreary room, 
With drooping forms and spectres thin, 
And cheek without a bloom ; 
And the voice that cries — For the pomp of pride, 
We haste to an early grave." 

Hood. 

'* It never was in your soul. 

To play so ill a part. 
But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart." 

Hood. 



E 



It is now some years since the subject of the needle- 
women of London was brought before the public, 
and excited much sympathy in their behalf. "The 
Song of the Shirt," as it thrilled the heart with anguish, 
raised, at the same time, inquiry as to the real state of 
those represented as its victims. Far from that history 
being over-drawn, the veil inquiry lifted, revealed thou- 
sands of poor, industrious women sinking daily under 
the crushing weight of over-strained labour to which 
they were subjected. 

Young girls of sixteen and seventeen were discovered 
in herds, confined^ in small rooms of impure atmosphere, 
daily working from sixteen to eighteen hours, earning 
only then, by incessant toil, enough to procure inferior 
and scanty food to support their failing strength. 

Languor, fever, weariness were engendered in conse- 
quence within these establishments, and, unrelieved by 
rest, air, and proper stimulants, ended in consumption, 
blindness, and insanity. 

On this discovery being made, men of high position 
and rank warmly took up the subject. Horrible, heart- 
rending were the facts that came daily beneath their 
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notice. The deeper they dived into the needlewomen's 
woes, higher rose the flood of indignation and sympathy 
in their behalf. 

Medical men of note bore their testimony to the 
crushing, we may almost say murdering, system of op- 
pression that wrung out, drop by drop, the life-blood 
of the needle-slaves. 

For the victims there was neither rest of body nor 
mind ; the former was converted into a mere working 
machine, the latter bowed down to the interests of their 
employers. 

Pleasure, rest, so necessary, so desirable to those who 
can afford such luxuries, so strengthening to the facul- 
ties, so invigorating to physical wants, came not within 
their category o{ possibilities ; it would but be repos- 
ing to-day to endure the pangs of hunger on the 
morrow. 

They rose at an hour we should still deem belonging 
to dreamland, knowing that, with the first streak of 
daylight, the dawn would open to them the treadmill 
of labour, from which there was no escape. Long, 
long ago, perhaps at the conunencement of their bond- 
age, they had indulged in youth's dreams of love, am- 
bition, hope — ^now all these were dispelled by the mists 
of oppression ; and tears of disappointment fell plenti- 
fully at first over the pointed little implement, which, 
alike their friend and foe, mechanically plied its way, 

)elled by hunger's need. 
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Soon the fountain of their tears was dried up— swol- 
len eyes and aching heads impeded work* 

Many of the young girls who fell victims to the 
pressure produced by fashion were delicate females, 
who had known better days. Among their numbers 
were found the daughters of clergymen, oflBcers, mer- 
chants, orphans who had no other means of subsistence, 
unable to extricate themselves from the bondage they 
had entered upon — ^less prepared, by their fonner 
habits, for the oppression of a world which seemed to 
frown on their very existence — the sanctity of their 
early homes, the protection and care lavished on their 
infancy, contrasting strongly with their present lot — 
after a hard day's labour, exposed to the solitary walk 
at night, alone and unattended — ^hours of unconscious- 
ness, faintings, produced by pressure on brain and 
nerve, deducted from the paltry wages they receive."f- 

The London season, with its empty vanities and 

* " In the best-regulated places the hours varied from eighteen to 
twenty, in some, however, they were altogether unlimited; the 
hands work, in many instances, the whole of the night, having four, 
three, and in some instances, only two hours sleep. *Work,' says 
one witness, ' was carried on tiU ten and eleven on Sunday morn- 
ing, and frequently the whole of Sunday.* " — The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. 

f " Not a night passes but some of these poor sufferers faint at their 
toil ; and nothing can prove more strongly the cruelty of the system 
than the fact, given in evidence before the House of Lords, that 
though this fainting is of a most deadly kind, it is yet so common, 
and the haste so great, that the poor girls are often left to recover 
fts best they may." — From " A Dresamaker^s Case" /. LitnaU, Esq. 
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heartless love of fashion, passed away; and, in the 
blank its excitement caused, this living machinery's 
wheel was stopped for a time, and dressmakers and 
milliners, by hundreds, found time at last to fold the 
weary hand, shed bitter tears over the graves of buried 
hopes, and then gasp out their young lives, unsoothed 
by the hand of sympathy or love. According to the 
statement of Dr Lankester, one thousand lives, in 
London alone, fall annually victims to disease, en- 
gendered by over-work at the needle * 

Until these indisputable facts were brought before 

* "One witness stated she had worked without going to bed 
from four o'clock on Thursday till half-past ten on Sunday. The 
meal hours are very short, and the meals taken in haste." — The 
Earl of Shaftesbury, 

" Sir James Clark, physician to her Majesty, says, * A mode of life 
more completely calculated to destroy human health could scarcely 
be contrived. I have long been most anxious to rescue these un- 
fortunate girls from the slavery to which they are subjected.* " — 
Lord R. Grosvenor. 

" You see, in our good city of London, thousands of young, deli- 
cate girls, proceeding every morning to labour, and continuing long 
after midnight, thinly clad and badly fed, and so wretchedly paid as to 
make vice almost a necessity ! Ay, almost a necessity ; for how is 
food to be obtained, clothing procured, and lodging provided, upon 
a pitiful wage of 7s. or at most 9s. a week, especially where no time 
is given for reflection, where social enjoyments are forbidden, and 
where every religious thought must be usually excluded, for the 
Sabbath must be a day of physical, not of pious, rest to the over- 
taxed body and the almost abandoned soul ? The same cry comes 
from all the great towns of the kingdom — from Korwidi, Bir- 

, Bath, and Manchester.'*— ifr J3, C. Sail 
I re the grave mercifully closes over them, many of them 
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the public, the fashionable world seemed to have slum- 
bered as to the means used to supply either their con- 
tinual love of variety, or the speed with which their 
orders were invariably executed. 

It is hoped, and firmly believed, that the numbers 
who sought amusement and excitement in change and 
variety of dress, were in ignorance of the life-blood 
wasted ere each fold and seam assumed the shape that 
was to captivate and charm. 

The ruins of beauty that crumbled away under that 
labour were unseen, otherwise one glance at the beings 
who sat up late at night to fulfil their orders, toUing 
at their task with fevered brows and starting eyeballs, 
would have surely won from that gay and thoughtless 
crowd both sympathy and relief. 

We cannot think otherwise — ignorance is too often 
the cloak of thoughtlessness, not that, in these days, 
. it is any excuse. 

Women may, nay, should use their own eyes and 
ears in such cases — should feel for each other's wrongs, 
or the blood of the sufferers calls for retribution at 
their hands. 

Nor are their immediate employers alone responsible. 
Those who enforce the work, without giving due time 

have passed years of sufifering, mutilated, crippled — many of them 
deprived of sight, and still more so weakened in 'their sight as to 
be wholly unable to get their living by honest industry." — The Earl 
of Shaftedfury. 
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for its accomplishment, tlireatening to withdraw their 
patronage unless the order be fulfilled, are equally to 
blame. 

Public attention, however, as we have said, being 
aroused on behalf of this unfortunate class, right- 
minded and philanthropic individuals turned their 
energy towards alleviating, in some measure, the eviL 
And, for a period, with some success, the iron hand of 
oppression was unclasped, their hours of work reduced, 
and the Sabbath-right, of which they had hitherto 
been deprived, secured them. The feeling of indig- 
nation that arose against their employers caused them, ' 
in shame, to relax somewhat of their tyranny, and 
more modified rules of humanity were conformed to, in 
the establishments. For a time the tide of mercy thus 
flowed onwards in their favour ; the dressmakers' and 
the milliners' woes became the favourite topic of conver- 
sation in drawing-rooms, among the butterflies whose - 
glittering plumage had been woven in their web of 
misery. 

Tears, even of pity and remorse, fell from gentle 
eyes, not till then opened to their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as women. The following winter was 
one of unusual humanity towards the workers, dona- 
tions were distributed among them, and many of them 
were persuaded to emigrate. After a time, however, 
the evanescence of pity passed away on the breeze of 
vanity. The London season again arrived, and hands 
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were once more required to supply the temple of 
fashion with its gay trappings. 

Competition had to be maintained, no matter how 
or by whom. 

Unfortunately, much of the sympathy and resolu- 
tions of its votaries were swept away in the whirl and 
excitement of life. 

The glittering bark of pleasure, as it cleaved its 
way through the stream, must be propelled by some 
hidden power, and the slaves necessary to turn its 
wheels were drawn from the same over-taxed class of 
needlewomeni 

With a relaxation of exertion in their behalf, power- 
less to help themselves, saving the exceptions happily 
enforced by legislation, they have relapsed into much 
the same state of things ; and an earnest appeal is now 
made to all interested in their behalf to employ their 
influence in keeping open a feeling of sympathy for 
them, as a portion of a separate class needing it. 

We say portion^ because the needlewomen, who form 
a much larger number than dressmakers, have never 
come under the benefits these latter have derived from 
the interference of Government; and the hardships 
they endure froiji the unequal payment received for 
labour are indescribable. 

The writer of these pages has lately been among 
them, and can only assure her readers, could they 
have witnessed the heart-rending cases of crippled suf- 
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fering that have come beneath her notice, no further 
appeal would be required to devise some change in 
their position. She is convinced every true woman's 
heart would at once rise to aid in establishing, di- 
rectly and indirectly, such fair prices for honest labour 
as should insure the worker sufficient nourishment, 
and necessary comfort, to maintain healtL 

A few years of such servitude as they now bow down 
to, bring on disease, and, with many, premature blind- 
ness. Years may pass before the grave closes over 
their sufferings; but, precluded from helping them- 
selves, their position is aggravated by being a burthen 
on their friends, or the inmate of some imion or asylum. 

This century, too, is an age of cheapness, — another 
evil driving hard against their door. 

Some ladies seem to take a pride in proving how 
much they can get done for how little money — ^their 
fancy is attracted by tempting dresses of flimsy material 
exhibited in shop-windows. The quantity, not the 
quality, of the wardrobe being the order of the present 
day — and, " having given only so much for that pretty 
barege," or " bought that lovely silk such a bargain," it 
would be folly to spend more on the making than the 
material actually cost ; so cheap dressipakers are hunted 
up, and in the over-stocked market there are plenty 
to be found who, unable to get sufficient employment, 
would rather work under price than not at all Little 
do these ladies think of the injustice they are doing 
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by thus cheapening time, and purchasing labour at a 
price below its true value. 

" What is your price for making dresses ? *' said a 
fashionably-dressed lady, whose carnage deposited her 
at the door of a second-rate dressmaker's house, in a 
narrow street in London. 

The dressmaker, excited with hope at the sight of a 
carriage-customer, courtesied respectfully, and replied, 
in answer to the question — 

" Mve-and-sixpence, ma'am." 

" Oh, that is really too much ! " replied the lady. 
" I was recommended to you as a cheap workwoman, 
whom it was charity to employ. Why, my West-End 
dressmaker only charges me seven shillings, and the 
style is worth more than the difference. However, 
as I hear you are wanting work, and are a respectable 
person, I will leave you three muslin dresses I want 
made, if you will say four-and-sixpence a piece." 

Of course the dressmaker concluded the bargain. 
She wanted work, hoped for future custom, was afraid 
to offend the grand lady, who, satisfied with her bar- 
gain, entered her carriage and drove off, secretly re- 
joicing in the saving of her pocket, and the ''charity" 
she was doing in encouraging the poor dressmaker. 

When anything, no matter what, is sold under price, 
some one must be the loser ; and, in the cases referred 
to, it is the rich who profit — ^the evil of the poor being 
their poverty, they are obliged to succumb to those 
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who thus unthinkingly swindle them out of their time 
and money. 

In all labour there is, or ought to be, profit, and 
those who withhold proper compensation, or defer the 
payment that is due, putting the poor to great incon- 
venience, should recall the words of Scripture that 
admonisheth us — "Withhold not good from them to 
whom_it is due, when it is in the power of thine hand to 
do it. Say not unto thy neighbour, Go, and come 
again, and to-morrow I will give ; when thou hast it 
by thee." (Prov. iii 27, 28.) 

This same " cheap" labour gives rise to another evil 
that must not be omitted, viz., that of slight and 
secondary work ; the poor labourers strive, by railroad 
speed, to make up for depreciated time. "A hot 
needle and burnt thread," is too often the result; 
and this constant war between time and labour at last 
produces a settled habit of bad work. 

A certain quantity, bad or good, must necessarily be 
done to insure the staff of Uf e. Thus, it often happens, 
when an opportunity really presents itself for employing 
dependable hands, their work is condemned, not being 
good enough for the respectable class of tradespeople, or 
for private families, who would pay them at fair prices. 

With this disadvantage, they are therefore compelled 
to remain on in the emplojnnent of the slop-shops — 
hard taskmasters — ^where inferior articles are made up 
%nd sold wholesale to cheap customers. 
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Whatever is undertaken as the occupation of life, 
admits surely of a high standard— competition should 
rise instead of descending. Once let the grinding system 
of cheap labour be removed, then needlewomen in 
their trade would have time to take interest and pride 
in the labour of their hands, and, seeking to excel, each 
in their separate department, would follow the advice, 
" Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might ;" while their toil, at the same time, would be 
rendered a source of profit and artistic pleasure. 

Depend upon it, if employers proved they had con- 
sciences as regards the employed, the scale of labour 
would be more equally balanced. K, on one side, a fair 
amount of time and remuneration were given, on the 
other hand, better work and punctuality would be ren- 
dered, and the continual complaint of bad work and spoilt 
material be avoided. In doing this, power and position 
need not be sacrificed, but gratitude and respect would 
increase their influence. Let us not, therefore, as 
women, lose sight of our responsibilities amid the plea- 
sures that cast sunshine in our path. Eejoice in the 
measure of earthly good appointed us, we should — ^grati- 
tude demands it ; but at the same time we may keep 
our eyes and ears open to the murmurs that, swelling 
round our field of prosperity, call for redress. Omit- 
ting to do so, we only live in present ease, laying up 
nothing for eternity. 

We need not go far to seek the oppressed, or dive 
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deep to discover where the shoe pinches. How can we 
ease it ? is the question. 

With the sentiment strongly impressed, that, in this 
branch of suflFering, as in every other, " prevention is 
BETTEB THAN CUEE,'' is it not the bounden duty of those 
who have time, power, or influence at their command, 
to take up the wrongs of this class as their own ? 

Many means are open whereby employment might 
be provided for the industrious, thus striking at the 
root of the eviL 

The one which apparently would relieve them the 
most from the present pressure of under-payment, is 
to open a large emporium for needlework in some 
central part of London. 

• All ladies interested in the cause should contribute 
work, sending it to be executed there, and persuading 
their friends to do the same. 

Authorised army and navy agents should be solicited 
to protect and support such an establishment. That 
they can materially do so can be proved, without ex- 
pending any large sums of money, or, in fact, disburs- 
ing more than they do at present What would be 
demanded is, that contracts for a portion of what is 
termed " Grovemment needlework'* would be granted 
to the estaJ^lishment, as a branch of continual employ- 
ment to depend upcm. In doing this, a great justice 
would be rendered to those who are now employed in 
it They would then take it straight from the autho- 
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rities '* first-handy as they call it, receiving the full 
payment given. The system upon which such work is 
now executed is most unfair ; for, by its passing through 
two or three different agents,^ the wages are grossly 
diminished. To explain this agency-system clearly, 
Gk)vemment army agents, for instance, pay for the 
making of a soldier's coat, 2s. 6d., trousers, Is. 6d, 
drawers, 8d., shirts, 6d., &c. &c. &c. The contracts for 
these articles are taken by sub-agents, who, deducting 
a portion of the payment, pass it on to others, and they 
sometimes to a third master, who then employs the 
women, the actual workers; but who receive only, 
by the time it reaches them, at the rate of Is. a coat, 
8d. a pair of trousers, 4^d. for shirts, &c. &c. 

Now, as the needle is the especial implement of 
woman — ^her right, and, moreover, as thousands of 
women in the present day are called on to lay aside 
all dependence for help and support from the stronger 
sex, it is an unfair thing for men to take advantage 
of their weakness, and either wrench from them the 
implement nature seems to have assigned them, or, 
making the woman use it for their advantage, blimt 
its point, diminish its power, impair its edge, till 
every stitch they take inflicts a wound, that, inflamed 
by constant irritation, mortifies and kills. 

If men would prefer needlework, just let them try 
it for a time ; force them to work twelve hours a day 
*^t& stitelv stiteb^ tiU bone^ and finger, and nerve are 
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distended like the thread they use. In the mean- 
time, however, the numerous branches of subsistence 
open to them should be made over to women, which 
although, from their publicity, not so palatable, mighty 
perchance, be as honestly executed. We think they 
would soon tire of the exchange, and gladly leave 
the burthen and the payment of needlework to the 
women. 

But let them not be allowed to engross too much ; 
to act as these sub-agents do— compelling the weaker 
sex to use their own implement, and, while ashamed to 
work themselves, yet seize their hard-earned wages, 
doling out just suflScient to keep alive the hands that 
they thus trade with. 

Such a state of affairs requires a remedy ; and un- 
less Government and private trade will open a larger 
field of paid social labour to its women, by which the 
sufferers can obtain support — a thing most desirable — 
we think they will hardly object to guard sacredly 
for them' their needle-right, paying into the hands of 
the authorities of such an emporium the full measure 
of hire, which would then reach them "first-hand," 
allowing of no intermediate agents to halve, and 
quarter, and subdivide the payments. 

With such a capital of work to rely on, there would 
be little difficulty in keeping open an establishment, 
especially if warmly patronised by private families. 
To prevent a rush, from the numbers who might at 
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first flock to such a refuge, the hands employed might 
be limited, and no one admitted without an order. 
No distressed needlewoman who could bring proof 
of her respectability need thus be refused the means 
of an honest livelihood; and she might either work 
at the establishment or take it home, as thought 
desirable. 

To avoid oflFence, a fair price on labour only should 
be fixed — ^not sufficiently high to entice those already 
in the employ of respectable parties to leave them to 
seek work there, yet sufficiently remunerative to act 
as a check on those who greedily take advantage of 
want, and grind the poor needlewoman to labour at 
a price that undermines health while it supports life 
alone. 

Such an emporium, once established, would be the 
lever to raise an immense weight of oppression from 
the class named. The pressure being removed, hun- 
dreds would be retained in their position of independ- 
ence without having lost their own self-respect. 

A load of crime would also be avoided ; and a large 
number of willing, capable hands being employed, 
would leave the field open for charity, to befriend 
those incapable of self-exertion, and therefore deserv- 
ing pecuniary aid. 

Nor are respectable shops and wholesale outfitters 
averse to such a proceeding. Some have already ofiered 
to throw in their support to the cause — ^glad could they 
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give out their work where it would be well done, 
and where there would also be a security for its 
value. 

Such an establishment, opened at first by voluntary 
contributions, would speedily become nearly self-sup- 
porting. It would be most desirable that there should 
be annexed to it various work-rooms, where young 
girls could remain during the day; and from their 
pay small sums might be deducted, to secure ihem 
respectable lodgings — ^known to the matrons — as near 
their post of labour as possible. 

Families and shops might also be solicited by ad- 
vertisement to support the undertaking. 

Much would depend on the selection of judicious 
matrons, who understood their duty, and could use 
discrimination and tact in the discharge of it. The 
active exertions of ladies, who would give a portion of 
their time to the superintendence of the workers at- 
tached to such a society, would be also invaluable, not 
only with the view to satisfy their present need, but in 
raising the tone of mind of these women, who, from 
oppression, are now sunk into a most ignorant and 
degraded state. Judicious competition, prizes for good 
work, kind, gentle reasoning, would lead them to see 
the value of what a true knowledge of their art would 
accomplish. This once acquired, and annexed to a re- 
ference from the society, would render them indepen- 
dent for life of contractors, middle-men^ and slop-shops. 
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Another branch, too, would be opened to its mem- 
bers. 

Among the families residing in and near London, 
who are not themselves personally acquainted with 
the poor, the general complaint is of the impossibility 
of getting respectable workwomen to come out by the 
day to work at their own houses. 

" Can you tell me of a needlewoman ? I want all 
the children's dresses altered under my own eye." " I 
would give anything to find a handy needlewoman 
to work here.'' " I have such an accumulation of 
work to do, and sadly want help." Only in one 
morning, calling at different houses, were these com- 
plaints made, (and it is a daily want,) when the day 
previously had been spent among those craving for 
work. Starvation in one street — accumulation of 
work in another wanting hands to do it — the wall 
of separation dividing those who could mutually thus 
have helped one another being the need of a third 
party to bring them together. 

Were such an establishment opened, what easier 
than for ladies in want of workwomen to send a line to 
the matron, asking her to despatch an efficient person, 
capable of doing the branch of work required ? Good 
and respectable hands only being employed, competition 
must rise in their art. A moderate sum should be 
paid for those who went out — Is. or Is. 6d. a day, and 
their board. 
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Little would be wanting to organise such an em- 
porium but order, activity, and regularity. Surely, 
among the ladies of London, the funds to start it 
would not be lacking. If it proved successful, branch 
associations might be opened in different districts of 
London, affording relief in their immediate localities. 

To hundreds of young and innocent girls comes the 
solemn question, Which dire necessity she shall choose ? 
In the absence of emplo3rment, (the "slack season,") 
to die of hunger or cold ; or to accept the alternative, 
and sustain her cry for life by casting on one side her 
name and nature, and live on the wages of sin, giving 
herself over, soul and body, to ruin. 

Before we condemn hastily, let us learn (which we 
purpose to shew) the price these women receive for 
labour, and then, in the name of our common human- 
ity, wonder, if we can, that so many needlewomen are 
found incapable of earning enough to support them- 
selves or their families. It is computed that there are 
in England alone two millions of single women, the 
greater part of whom are obliged to support themselves ; 
a large proportion of that number do so by the use of 
the needle, earning, many of them, from 4d. to 6d. 
or Is. a day, and even this employment fails them 
during the "slack season," when their regular work 
ceases. 

In the emporium for work we wish to see opened, 
there need be no gaunt shadow in the distance, known 
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as the "slack season;'' "all the year round" its ma- 
chinery should be kept in play, and its members pro- 
vided with work. A few "Florence Nightingales" 
alone are wanted to step forward and raise the founda- 
tions of ^the building. Numbers of supporters would 
soon arise, and contributions, we believe, would not fail 

If this suggestion be only adopted by persons of 
money and influence, there are those who have nothing 
but activity to offer, ready to volunteer their services in 
its organisation.* In conversing with an individual 
whose whole time is spent among the poor, and bring- 
ing forward this plan for their relief, he acknowledged 
the benefit it would be, if carried out ; but, shaking his 
head ominously, he somewhat boldly asserted, " Yes ; 
I often find ladies occasionally visit the sufferers, are 
horrified at their trials, warmly take up their cause for 
a time, suggest means of assistance ; but as soon as the 
first impression wears off, their ardour is cooled, and 
they never have perseverance or activity to continue 
the work." 

Is there, or is there not, truth in this assertion ? " If a 
libel on our sex, why not prove it such V If not, let the 

* Since writing this chapter, a society is akeady in organisation 
to test the proposed plan by experiment. 

Reference is made to Mr Gwillim, secretary to the Refuge, and 
Union Reformatory, 118 Pall Mall, who will receive contributions. 

Subscription-lists are also open at Mr Simmons' Library, Devon- 
shire Terrace, Bayswater; Mr. Scadding's Library, 11 Eccleston 
Terrace, Pimlico. The support of friends is earnestly solicited. 
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fruits of perseverance in the cause be manifested by 
some permanent good arising from our zeal. 

Everybody who looks into the question, is constrained 
to acknowledge that needlewomen are the most heavily 
oppressed class living. 

We do not hesitate to state, from among those we 
have seen, many would gladly accept, in exchange 
for their present position, slavery with our black friends 
over the water, (where, though they have a few stripes, 
their owners provide them shelter, food, and raiment,) 
than bear the anxiety and hardships of their present 
lot ; for, free only in name, they possess not an hour of 
true liberty unless they starve to secure it 

Shall it continue so ? 



CHAPTER V. 



" stitch, stitch, stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt." 

Hood. 



To illustrate the truth of the last chapter, and the 
necessity existing for a reformation in the needle- 
women's profits, a few cases of distress, in point, will not 
be out of place, where, had the passage for the destitute 
not been c^ned, and, through its means, temporary 
assistance rendered, the applicants must either have 
died from want, or resorted to crime to sustain 
life. 

It was one of the most wretched days of a London 
November — a thick fog had darkened the sun's light, 
and at midday the streets were lit with gas^-a day 
when every one who had a home, however humble, crept 
within its sanctuary — cowering over fires, cheering one 
another, seeking by every available means to keep out 
damp and cold. 

On such a day professional beggars had a holiday. 
In the thick, murky darkness, the treasured rags and 
distorted limbs that formed their staple commodity 
would be unseen. 

As night advanced, the thick fog turned to drizzling, 
penetrating rain, and the really homeless and house- 
less sought the unions and refuges, straggling in 
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there as they could grope theh* way through the dark- 
ness. 

The refuge for women at Field-Lane opened its 
doors to the wanderers ; none were dismissed, however 
low they had fallen, as long as any room could be made 
for them. 

One by one they entered — ^no need to ask why they 
came there. . The unmistakeable, pinched look of 
hunger and suffering were stamped on them in a type 
that no counterfeit could imitate. 

Amongst others, the matron opened the door to one 
whose faint knock betokened strengthless diffidence. 
She almost started as the applicant tottered in, a 
woman between twenty and thirty, looking more like 
a corpse than a living being. 

When spoken to, her trembling white lips moved, 
but no words flowed in answer to the effort — nature, 
nearly exhausted, refused strength to her tongue. .Her 
attire was a thin brown coburg dress, a thread-bare 
shawl, and what had once been a bonnet, no longer 
retaining its form. These garments, such as they were, 
had not a single dry thread in them. The poor crea- 
ture's appearance was so utterly woe-begone, that even 
in that room of suffering her extreme destitution drew 
from the rest expressions of pity, and instinctively all 
drew back to make room for her at the fire. 

Almost vacantly she looked around. Some time 
elapsed before the kind attentions of the matron 
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could nnthaw the frozen surface of her wants suf- 
ficiently to induce a return of feeling. 

Providence at the last gasp seemed to have directed 
her steps there — ^an hour later and she would probably 
have been found dead in the streets. 

For days she could hardly speak, and was allowed to 
remain where she was. Medical attendance being pro- 
vided, at last, in faint whispers, her tale was elicited. 

M was one of our poor needlewomen, and for 

years had worked respectably at her trade, earning just 
sufficient to maintain herself. 

The poor woman was, however, a Roman Catholic — 
a strict disciple of the religion she had been taught to 
follow. This diflFerence of creed caused her much 
mockery in the workroom, and was a subject of 
great forbearance for some time. At last, her own story 
was, one day, being much teased, in a fit of passion 
she threw herself out of employment, determining to 
seek work elsewhere. She failed ; her place was soon 
filled up ; and she discovered that to find fresh work was 
no easy task. A short time sufficed to empty her scanty 
purse ; and, once on the down-hill of difficulty, she fell 
into want. For a time she kept her lodging by parting 
with her clothes, till, all gone, without money, friends, 
or shelter, she wandered about this great city, so full of 
life, for days and days, till, reduced as has been noticed 
.to a living skeleton, the walls of the refuge received' 
her. 
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"Bitterly," M said, "she repented her folly. 

Her temper was the doing of it all,'' she owned. 

A fit of temper ! Who among us, at times, has not 
yielded to such an outbreak, especially when provoca- 
tion ran high? Our position, however, brings not 
such sudden retribution on our heads, otherwise might 
we not exclaim, "My punishment is greater than I 
can bear ! " May compassion, then, open our hearts ! 

Poor M ! the refuge appeared a palace to her in 

her need. Gratefully, in her mistaken ignorance, she 
thanked the Virgin, appealed to the saints for her 
deliverance, repeating the formulas she had learned by 
rote as prayers. On making inquiry at her former 
post of labour, her simple tale was at once accredited. 
Moreover, she was so respected by her employer, that 
she agreed to take her back as soon as she was strong 
enough for work. 

For three weeks the refuge sheltered her, when a 
room was taken for her in one of the model lodging- 
houses, a charitable gentleman becoming security for 
her rent, — a rule always enforced. This same person 
has frequently come forward to assist in like manner ; 
and never once has found his kindness misplaced, 
always being repaid his money. 

M worked diligently, paid her rent, and, re- 
stored to independence, takes good care to subdue her 
risings of temper — they probably being kept in check 
by the remembrance of what they entailed on her before. 
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Another history of a workwoman's woes may here 
be introduced — the more so, as with it is bound up, in 
bright hues, a workwoman's honesty. The story may 
occasion a smile at her simpKcity. Never mind ; it is 
true ; and as such commands respect. 

The tale refers to a poor woman who arrived one 
night at the refuge with two little boys, all in appa- 
rent distress from starvation. They very soon won 
the matron's regard, by their uniform steady conduct 
and grateful behaviour. After passing the night in 
the asylum, she stated how grateful she should be, if 
any one would assist her to form some humble home 
for herself and children. With a gleam of honest 
pride, she said, " She could do any kind of work, if 
they would only try her. Until the ' slack season ' she'd 
always had employment, and never begged ; but now, 
for her children's sake, she was forced to do it." Her 
earnest tale carried its weight; help was promised 
her, and a small room engaged where she could live. 

The poor widow's eye brightened and her heart 
warmed at the kindness testified ; and she expressed 
her anxiety to commence at once. But the room 
secured was an unfurnished one, and its four bare 
walls required some necessary appendages. 

You of my readers who have lately been engaged 
with upholsterers — selecting the luxurious mevhlage of 
your houses — deciding between the advisability of rose 
or walnut wood, damask, velvet, or moreen — choosing; 
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carpets whose glowing hues impart warmth, and whose 
soft pile deadens sound — dwell a moment on what was 
considered necessary for a poor sister's wants. 

Started with a room on her own account, the widow's 
heart was again cheered by the loan of a chaff-bed and 
bolster, honestly returned to the refuge by one to whom 
they had been previously lent. 

On being asked what sum of money she would 
further require to furnish her apartment with neces- 
saries, hesitatingly, for fear of being thought presuming 
on former kindness, slje nttmed as the sum that would 
cover her wants — half-Oncrown ! Suppressing a smile 
at her modest demand, and curious to learn how the 
money could be made elastic enough to purchase her 
house chattels, it was at once given her ; and, full 
of importance, the woman started off to make her 
purchases. 

Where she went, we should doubtless in reality be 
sorry to follow; but imagination may picture the 
description of streets, and sixth-rate brokers' shops, 
that fill up many an alley in the thickly-populated 
parts of our poorest districts. 

Suffice it to say, that, bent on making her money go 
as far as possible — ^and we must allow there was no 
margin for extravagance — ^her first purchase was a 
chair. But a whole chair was not to be thought of;, 
poverty quickens the perceptions and memory ; some- 
where, down among the broker's stores, she espied a 
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rickety chair, minus a back and one leg ; now, she had 
a friend a carpenter, who she knew had a spare chair- 
leg, and, trusting to him to repair this for auld ac- 
quaintance sake, she purchased the chair for 3d. 
Her next bargain was a table, of what wood the record 
does not state, but, if curious, the reader may visit the 
widow's apartment and see it. A cup, a saucer, a 
plate, a kettle, with one or two other little things, 
made a large hole in her coin, and a few pence only 
remained. Great credit was certainly due to her in- 
genuity, but the honest purpose of the poor woman 
deserves the greatest commendation, and might serve 
as a lesson to many a steward of other people's pro- 
perty. 

The half-crown was intrusted to her for necessaries, 
and, having satisfied her conscience that she had pro- 
cured such, it is a fact, she brought back the remaining 
5d. to her benefactor, gratefully thanking him for his 
assistance. It is needless to state it was given her. 

Established in her home, with her two little boys, 
she diligently applied herself to work, and soon, with 
better fortunes, grew more extensive wants, but being 
purchased with the same thrift, her room was shortly 
better furnished. The elder boy got, after a time, ad- 
mitted into the Shoe-black Brigade, bringing home some 
of his gains to his mother, and what with her needle- 
work, and going out as nurse to poor people, she is 
living in comparative comfort. What would have be- 
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come of this family, but for the timely succour afforded 
them? 

A poor tailor also came under the notice of a dis- 
trict-visitor, in very reduced circumstances. The lady 
was attracted to the room by a sound of singing, and, 
opening the door, discovered the father of the family 
at his vocation, sitting cross-legged on a plank by the 
window, his shirt-sleeves were turned back, and he was 
plying his needle vigorously, surrounded by three little 
children, to whom he was singing merrily ; a second 
look at him, and the lady started at his singular cos- 
tume, for his dress consisted of a shawl of his wife's, 
which, pinned round the waist, hung in large folds 
covering his limbs. His wife, seeing their visitor's as- 
tonishment, hastened to explain : — "They were strangers 
in London," she said, " and her husband had been refused 
work unless he could give a guarantee for the material 
intrusted ; they had no one to speak for their honesty, 
so he had been obliged to pawn his clothes, and deposit 
the money in pledge for the work he took ; he hoped, 
however, that evening to finish his task and redeem 
them." A merrier little soul than that tailor seldom 
lived, and the whole family were found worthy of better 
fortunes. 

In referring to the modified hours of work, and the 
established Sabbath-right of the dressmakers, now 
secured them by the interference of legislators, many 
cases have come to light where these very extensions, 
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intended in mercy, are the means of inflicting harder 
conditions still. Where ignorant power and sordid 
interest reign, cruelty will devise some opening for 
oppression ! 

It is a common occurrence, in some of the establish- 
ments where the apprentices live, now that they can- 
not compel them to work on Sundays, to lock the door 
upon them at nine in the mormng, nor open it again 
until the same hour at night. 

A poor young girl, who was dying of consumption, 
was lately visited by a lady, who became deeply inte- 
rested in her. She inhabited a small room alone, and 
the lady noticed that no friend ever seemed to come 
near her, or manifest any interest in her lonely lot 
She mentioned this in some surprise to the invalid, 
whose colour rose under a feeling of shame at her 
isolated position, but who merely replied, " She had not 
a single friend." It was some time later, when still 
nearer death, her sorrowful tale was told. 

She was an orphan, and had worked for years in a 
dressmaker's establishment in London, living in the 
house. It was, however, a rule there that the door 
should be locked on the apprentices all Sunday, when 
the mistress herself took a holiday. Shelter and food, 
while no work was going on, came not within this 
woman's ideas of justice. ** But," remarked the lady, on 
hearing this history, "you must have had friends then 
to spend the day with, where are they ? '" 
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The dying girl shook her head — " No, ina'am, I knew 
no one in London, so I used always, wet or dry, to go 
into the park, take some bread with me, and sit on one 
of the benches till night came, and 1 could go home." 

There it was she caught the cold which, soon after 
this revelation, ended in her death. Had not her lady 
friend visited her, she would have passed away, been 
placed within a parish coffin, without a friendly word 
to comfort her and lead her soul to seek permanent 
shelter in an eternal home. 

This same employer, I believe, frequently boasting 
of her extensive connexion and large orders, has been 
heard to say, " We make up so many di-esses in the 
workroom, that my girls often drop down on the floor 
dead asleep or fainting ! " 



CHAPTER VI. 



/ 



ITwMetoarfe |ri«s. 



" Work — work — work — 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work — work — work — 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim : 
Seam, and gusset, and band — 

Band, and gusset, and seam — 
Till over the buttons she falls asleep 

And sews them on in a dream ! 

" Work — work — work — 
Her labour never flags ; 
And what are her wages ? — A bed of straw, 

A crust of bread, and rags. 
That shatter'd roof, and that naked floor, 

A table, a broken chair. 
And a wall so blank, her shadow she thanks 
For sometimes falling there." 

Hood. 



Befobe closing the subject of the needlewomen, it will 
be well to devote a separate chapter to the different 
branches of the trade, making known the average 
prices paid for labour in each several department 
named. 

Those who have hitherto lived in darkness on the 
subject, never inquiring into the mysteries annexed to 
what they wear, will probably be somewhat startled on 
learning the true state of the case. 

The statistics supplied have been collected with care 
from examination of those engaged in the various 
branches of labour, or from others too ill, by over- 
application, to continue work ; many have been visited 
in their workrooms. 

It is hoped the facts thus authenticated may induce 
women of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, to 
add their united influence to create a new order of 
things, so that in future the labourer may not be de- 
prived of her hire, but equal justice be rendered to the 
purchaser, the employer, and the employed. 

The former class are charged enough for what they 
buy ; and even were the price, raised, it is beUeved the 
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actual worker would in no wise be benefited Ac- 
cepting, also, the prevalent opinion that all labour finds 
its wmihy no fault can be attributed to the respectable 
tradespeople, who pay well. In fact, were the employer 
and the employed brought together, there would be no 
need of intervention ; but from the inability of the latter 
to give proper security, the system of agency is again 
obliged to be introduced between them, and the inquiry 
is ignored as to what deductions are made before the 
actual workers are paid, the medium jobbers pocketing 
the greater part of the money — growing rich upon the 
vitals of the poor. 

To commence with shirtmakers; and as mankind 
must be supplied with shirts, the numbers forming this 
branch are enormous, and may be subdivided into those 
who receive the work at home, and those who work at 
the rooms, or for slop-shops. 

The former, the higher order, unless known, are re- 
quired to give security, and are then intrusted with 
fine linen and good material For the finest stitched 
gentlemen's dress-shirts they receive fipom Is. 6d. to 2s. 
a piece. This is extra-good work. For the shirts com- 
monly worn lOd. a piece is the payment. It takes a day 
to make the latter, out of which the needlewoman finds 
her own cotton, at 2d. a reel, the best needles, and 
candle. 

Those who work at home have no fixed time except 
what their wants dictate, but they calculate fifteen 
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hours a day. This class of workers are good hands, and 
consider themselves well paid in proportion to others. 

Of course, there are exceptions, where better pay- 
ment is given. The above, however, are the average 
prices. 

But, in comparison with many, it is only a few that 
are sufficiently well known to the masters or can de- 
posit security to receive the material at home. The 
wants of many might induce them to pawn or steal the 
goods, so that the preventive plan is the one that cur- 
tails so sadly their profits. 

An agent receives a large order from some city 
house — "wanted immediately." He pays down his 
security for value received, throws open his rooms, or 
gives out the work, as the case may be. The average 
price he pays to those who work in his rooms is from 
4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. a week, out of which they still find 
their own light, cotton, and needles, the purchase of 
the former being generally divided between two, who 
share the same candle. 

One large outfitting establishment, well known in 
London — shame on them, be 'it written — ^pays still at 
the rate of 2^d. a-shirt ! ! 

One poor young girl in the Westminster Hospital, 
had, for weeks previously to entering there, been 
working for this house at her own home, receiving 
2s. 6d. a dozen for shirts ! Can it be credited in these 
days ? She stated, each shirt had eight button-holes. 
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and the same deductions of cotton were made — ^it took 
2|d. worth for the dozen shirts ; and, on questioning 
her, she said, by hard work and late hours, she could 
make two a-day, so that her labour brought her in 4d. 
— all she had to depend upon. No wonder she was a 
living skeleton, wasting away her remaining youth at 
a public hospital ! 

Another, in a decKne, in the same asylum, had for 
years been working for a slop-shop at 5s. a week, her 
hours from eight till eight. A third was in the em- 
ployment of a person in Fleet Street, who engaged 
during the season ten hands. Their work consisted 
of ladies' fine imder-clothing, requiring the neatest and 
best work. Her wages were 4s. 6d. a week. She 
worked thirteen hours a day. 

These prices, it must also be remembered, driving 
as they are, only last during the season, from April 
till August, after which they can depend upon no 
regular employment, and frequently cannot earn more 
than 2s. or 3s. a week — sometimes, they state, not that. 

After sixteen, the parents of young girls are not 
obliged to support them, and often cannot. How, 
then, with the over-stocked market of servants, are 
they to exist in honesty ? 

FLOWERWORK. 

The next trade we notice is the flower trade — a 
aat source of employment. 
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It would indeed be desirable if some higher price 
could be aflSxed to such articles, to prevent every 
servant girl and apprentice decking herself with 
tawdry finery. 

Flower-girls ! Our imagination is inclined to pic- 
ture them such as poets have loved to describe them, 
holding up, in graceful attitudes, earth's choicest blos- 
soms for sale ; but the London flower-girl is of a 
different order of beings, although partaking of the 
same humanity. Her pale face and shrunken form 
exhibit neither grace nor beauty. 

She toils, indeed, from early morning until late at 
night, over buds, and leaves, and flowerets, but no 
sweets reward her labour, no dew-drops sparkle on her 
nosegay, save the briny drops that fall from sorrow's 
cloud. The fields, the gardens, where the real buds 
spring, are as unknown lands to her — ^the soil that 
rears the flaunting blossoms she puts iorih is that 
of heavy want and toil. Occasionally one of nature's 
plants is placed before her eyes for imitation, other- 
wise vegetation would be a dream, the wonderful 
growth of the folded bud into the full-grown flower, 
only that which her own fingers could force. 

What a mockery seems this flower trade to those 
whose life-blood and strength are daily wearing away — 
sacrificed on the altar of vanity! Poor creatures! 
tiliey weave garlands in which their gay and light- 
hearted sisters may smile and dance — ^whilg, their own 
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task never ended, they recognise in those glittering 
wreaths their own funeral pall. 



The most experienced hands in this trade earn 9s. 
a week, working twelve hours a day ; but this price of 
labour refers only to those who have risen to the 
highest branch of the business. 

The best French flowers, as they are termed, inade, 
however, in England, and sold under a lie, to deceive 
those who profess to wear none but French goods, 
fetch a high price; and, for a sprig that costs the 
purchaser 2s., the artist receives 6d. a dozen ! 
English flowers average from, 3d. to 4d. a dozen, and 
the common ones, made by children, l^d. a dozen. 

They work closely, and there is an immense deal of 
nicety and art connected with the labour. 

The cambric is first dipped in starch while wet, 
clapped until quite cleaf, and folded in sixteen, then 
placed on squares of lead. The petals and leaves are 
next stan^ed and cut, then they are coloured and 
painted, generally with powder colour, after which they 
are dried and formed into the various flowers, wire 
stalks, leaves, &c., being attached. 

One girl, who much interested us, in a city hospital, 
had been lately carried there in wretchedly broken 
health, from overlabour at this work. 

She gave us the following account of herself : — ^At 
eight yearjB of age she was apprenticed to the flower 
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business. Her hours were from nine till nine, time 
being allowed her at midday for her dinner. Her 
wages, Is. a week, but no board. She remained steadily 
with the same employers until she was fourteen, when 
her wages had gradually risen to 4s. 6d. a week ; illness 
then prevented her attending to work, so she there- 
fore remained at home with her mother, who was in 
the candle-wick trade, assisting her, and getting very 
little relaxation. 

After a time, she tried service, but had to leave four 
places from ill health, and, finding herself not strong 
enough to take another place, was finally obliged to 
resume her original occupation of flower-making. 

Being a clever hand, she had no difficulty in getting 
employment at a manufactory where good wages were 
given, earning in the season 9s. a week. She re- 
mained there till again unfitted by ill health for the 
occupation. 

On questioning her as to her hours at the latter 
establishment^ she said " she could stand the day-work 
very well — ^it was working at night that had done the 
mischief." Often, at the manufactory, a, ship order 
would be received, which, unless accomplished by a 
given time, would be null. On such occasions they 
were compelled to work nearly night and day ; and, 
what with the glare of the gaslight, the dazzling hues 
of the cambric, the particles of powder colour that 
escaped, added to the effort to keep awake when sleep 
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was weighing down their eyelids, they could not tell 
.one colour frcMn another. Then, just imagine, as ishe 
explained to us, the trial it was to make properly some 
of the finest and most popular flowers — ^the mignonette, 
the May, the forget-me-not, with many others equally 
delicate ! No wonder, poor creatures, they partially lose 
their sight, or become, as is too often the case, totally 
blind. 

The private history of this poor girl, after she had 
grown up, was ve^y affecting. She was well known to 
the clergyman of her parish, also to the chaplain of the 
hospital, and her patience and piety imder affliction 
were beautiful to witness. 

After her return from one of the situations she had 
filled in service, her father, who was a harsh man, 
told his wife " he was not obliged to keep a grown-up 
daughter, and she must look after herself." Accord- 
ingly, one evening, when the parents were moyiiig 
their quarters, and had cleared the house of their goods, 
the mother, as she saw her daughter preparing to ac- 
company them, told her, her father would not let her 
come, for they had no room for her. The girl had 
often received hints before, but could hardly believe 
the announcement that she was to be turned out, and 
her heart sank within her as she found herself and h^ 
two boxes the only occupant of an empty room, that 
she must quit that evening. 

Fortunately, she had a brother in the neighbourhood, 
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and to him she d.pplie(L He was a kind-hearted lad, 
and gave the widow Is. to allow his sister to sleep 
with her for a week. At the end of that period, 
by the advice of the clergyman, she rented a little room 
at Is. 6d. a week, he kindly giving her 5s. to buy 
a bedstead. One box she made her chair, the other 
her table, and continued her attendance at the work- 
room, until, by her industry, she got together a little 
bedding and other furniture. 

The little room was, however, han^ rendered habit- 
able when her illness and cough returned, and there 
alone, save the charitable visits of occasional friends, 
she passed twelve weeks on a bed of pain, in the utmost 
poverty, parting with her clothes to procure food and 
medicine. From thence, finally, she was brought to 
the hospital, where we met with her. 

On her partial recovery, though still very strength- 
less; when about to be discharged, the medical man 
told her she must not resume her close work, or it 
would kill her! Easy advice to administer! With 
tears streaming down her cheeks, she asked me, 
"Ma'am, what am I to do ? I have no money ; all my 
clothes are in pawn. I can't go to service because of 
my health, and now the doctor says I musn't go to 
work again/' What was she to do ? God help her, 
and thousands so situated. 

A little help from the hospital funds was given her 
when she left, as a tempoirary assistance ; but these cases 
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are too numerous to provide for, unless some further 
help be devised for such poor creatures in their weak- 
ness. As they frequently remark themselves, " There 's 
plenty of homes for idle girls — ^lots of help for them ; 
but for us, who try to keep ourselves honest and re- 
spectable, there 's nothing thought of/' This, alas ! is 
but too true, and must strike every thinking philanthro- 
pist as a great omission. 

All the charities and numerous institutions that are 
so vigorously at work in the land, have reference more 
or less to the healing art — ^to repair existing evils — to 
rescue from crime. At present no assisting hand is 
put out to those who are straining every nerve to keep 
themselves honest, to whom a little serviceable help 
would be invaluable. When want has drawn them 
into the net of sin, many help to pull them out; and 
numerous instances are found where crime is either 
committed, or acknowledged when not committed, for 
the sake of the benefits which follow it. 

An earnest worker among the poor, a city mission- 
ary, made the other day the same remark. Speaking 
on the subject, he said, " I can get pounds from gentle- 
men and ladies to succour the fallen and depraved ; but 
the same people would grudge me a few shillings to 
assist a poor needleworker in difficulties, which timely 
help might prevent from sinking into sin." 

The latter class feel thi« bitterly. In another hos- 
pital, a flower-girl lay apparently dying. She told us she 
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tad a very kind mistress, but that want had so en- 
feebled her constitution, she feared she should never 
recover. Day after day she had crawled from her 
lodging to the workroom, till at length, unable to stand, 
she had sunk down in the street on her way home. A 
neighbour, who had watched her daily walk with sym- 
pathy, as morning and evening she had passed her 
door, in true charity — for she was a poor need&woman 
herself — took her to her own home, and fed andliursed 
her there for a week. Seeing she required medical 
care, she procured her a ticket for the hospital. . On 
inquiring more into her illness and previous manner 
of life, she stated she thought the former was caused 
by having had no proper boots to wear, getting her 
feet wet, and sitting so all day. To purchase a pair at 
last, she had gone to work for several weeks without 
breakfast, merely taking, in the middle of the day, a 
crust of bread and a drop of water. " I couldn't buy 
clothes and food both, on my wages, ma'am," she said, 
mournfully; "and what else could I do? But working 
on an empty stomach did the harm, I fear." 

By the time the boots were bought the harm was 
done, and she was rapidly hastening, we trust, to that 
land where sorrow and want are excluded. 

CANDLE-WICK MAKEKS. 

The manufactory of candle wicks is another employ- 
ment in which children and women are engaged. A 
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great deal of it is done by machinery, after which the 
plaited cotton is wound into balls, cut into required 
lengths, tied up in hundreds, and then given to women 
to loop and sew with needle and thread. The pay- 
ment they receive for this kind of labour is at the rate 
of 6d. a thousand; and to perform three thousand 
a day, which seems the usual self-imposed task, they 
work eighteen hours at least Time here is weighed by 
the moment, and cannot be spared to use the scissors 
in cutting the thread each tima The plan adopted is, 
therefore, to fix a razor in a frame, and the thread is 
thus severed with the rapidity of machinery. 

One poor woman we knew of, with her three children, 
had been employed for years at this business. The 
youngest child was only eight years old, yet added her 
quota of a thousand a day to the family earnings ; but^ 
her sister said, she was so tired, she was obUged to lie 
down for an hour in the middle of the day. 

Poor chad ! no play, no relaxation — ^work she must, 
at that early age, or starve. 

Imagine, for a moment, the life of such a family, toil- 
ing on year after year at the same monotonous work. 

The wealthy that live around them are taking their 
ease, following pleasure, enjoying Ufa Is it to be won- 
dered at that sometimes the murmurings of discontent 
break forth at the inequality of their lot, and that they 
do not realise who hath made them to differ ? The 
term sometimes may, however, justly be used; for in 
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general, if they can but get work, at even the paltry 
wages they receive, the needlewomen are not a mur- 
muring class. Probably they have no time to dwell on 
their woes. Work — ^work is their cry, and not till 
that fails them are their sorrows and wants obtruded 
upon other and happier people. 

GLOVE-MAKING. 

Gloves are paid 3d. a pair, the sewer finding her 
own silk. 

BOOT-BINDING. , 

The warehouises and agents who employ women in 
this capacity pay for lining, binding, and making the 
eyelet holes in a pair of lady's kid walking-boots, Is. 
a pair ; lighter house boots, 6d., &c. It takes a whole 
day to do a pair of the former, and they find their own 
needles and thread. The hardness of the leather breaks 
a great many of the former, and is a considerable item 
of deduction from their gains. 

On inquiring the price of leather and material for 
such a pair of boots as ladies are charged 1 4s. for, from a 
woman whose husband had been a shoemaker and failed, 
and who now took home work to do, she stated that the 
entire cost of material and labour would be 7s. Out 
of such a profit as was left, a few pence more bestowed 
upon the one whose labour forms the staple virtue of 
the article, would be but just. 
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Another woman and her daughter in Westminster, 
who supported themselves by the same work, informed 
us, that last summer they worked for a master who 
contracted largely for work. They commenced work- 
ing at four in the morning, and, with the exception of 
dinner, continued until eight in the evening. From 
Monday to Friday the two together, by xlnceasing toil, 
could bind, line, stitch, &c., twenty pair^ of ladies' 
boots ; they found their own silk and thread, no small 
items, and received from the hands of their generous 
taskmaster, 7d. a pair. 

In another house in Westminster which we visited, 
in a small room about ten feet square, sat a poor woman 
hard at work. She was making the coarse, white, felt 
jackets worn by carpenters, bricklayers, and that class 
of operatives ; the material was almost as thick as a 
board, and very heavy to hold in the hand. 

We entered into conversation with her, asking par- 
ticulars of her work and payment The woman was 
very clear and intelligent in her answers, and did not 
complain in any way of her lot, but " only wished she 
had better health.'* She expressed herself very thank- 
ful that^ while so many round her were starving, she 
had regular employment at a shop she had worked for 
ever since her husband's death. No wonder she was 
pale and emaciated, complaining of health. She always 
worked fifteen hours a day at those heavy jackets^ 

ning Is. 6d., except on Saturdays, when she carried 
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her week's labour home — for, as it was some distance, 
she counted it a broken day, and putting her needle 
on one side altogether, devoted the rest to washing and 
cleaning up her humble home. 

The following anecdote speaks highly of her con* 
tentment, and the spirit of love to others that she 
manifested : — 

To the clergyman who accompanied us she was well 
known. • Last winter he had some coal-tickets to dis- 
pose of ; and though she never complained, seeing how 
hard she worked, he offered her one. 

With gratitude she thanked him — "Sir, I'd be 
grateful for it indeed; but there's so many in the 
court worse off than myself, I'd rather you'd give it 
to them. I can manage to live, thank God." 

Here was the spirit of true charity. How few of the 
best-intentioned people thus deny themselves for the 
sake of their neighbour ! 

The one little girl of this poor widow was as care- 
fully brought up as any gentleman's child; sent to 
school during the day, and reared at home in habits 
of industry and cleanliness. 

CRAVAT-WORKBBS. 

In the same court was a room in which a number 
of young girls were employed in making gentlemen's 
cravats, cut from lengths of various coloured silks. 
Very rapidly they seemed to execute their work— one 
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folding, another sewing, a third fringing the ends, and 
a fourth pressing the folds with hot irons. We watched 
them in silence for some time, and then put our usual 
inquiries as to the remuneration they received for so 
much varied trouble : — a, halfpenny a piece, 6d. a dozen, 
was their guerdon. Several thus working together 
could make from four to five dozen a day, working, 
however, till near midnight. 

An old woman sitting in the comer of the room 
suggested that if for each dozen they were paid one 
farthing more, it would ease all, — " Sixpence a week, 
ma'am, makes a deal of difference in one's little com- 
forts." No doubt it would ! 

When we use and appropriate the numberless 
articles manufactured for our use, how little do we 
think of the time, labour, and intelligence bestowed on 
each separate thing, from the pin that fastens our dress 
to the deep embroidery on our robes ! 

We pay for our luxuries, and enjoy them. Do we 
calculate in that payment the weary sighs, the aching 
eyelids, the hearts that pant for a little rest from such 
continued work ? 

Our limits will not allow us to enter on the other- 
wise long catalogue of the varied branches of needle- 
work. The above are fairly average prices. They 
cannot be less, or death would deprive the taskmasters 
of their hands. They might be more, if justice could 
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gain the mastery over the love of gain and the cupidity 
of the age. 

All persons who have studied their suflferings, are 
agreed that there is no parallel of any class who so 
patiently toil on in uncomplaining silence. Like an 
incurable disease they treat their own pain — stifling 
their cries — ^not having even the pride and- excitement 
of self-denial to bear them up. 

SkiKul physicians are making new discoveries that 
cope with diseases and arrest them. Can there be no 
cure devised for this malady, which appears now to 
have reached its fever point? 



CHAPTER VII. 



|8lf a lag toitli a ^itu ^lissionara. 



" Oh, but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, 
With the sky above her head, 
And the grass beneath her feet ! 
For only one short hour 
To feel as she used to feel. 
Before she knew the woes of want. 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 

" Oh, but for one short hour — 
A respite, however brief ! 
No blessed leisure for love or hope. 
But only time for grief ! 
A little weeping would ease her heart ; 
But in their briny bed 
The tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread." 

Hood. 



" To see and to believe " is a statement that carries 
its own weight ; and so incredible were some of the 
accounts received of the payment of those needle- 
women who were engaged in " Government work," 
that we determined to go and judge for ourselves, and 
accordingly made aiTangements with a city missionary 
to visit some of this class in their own homes, and thus 
learn the truth. The day for which the appointment 
was made was wretchedly cold and wet, sleet and rain 
falling. 

As we looked out of the windows, we repented our 
engagement, and hoped our guide would not come — 
feeling much more inclined to draw round the fire 
instead of battling with the weather, and encountering 
misery that we could not alleviate. But our good 
friend arrived at the hour fixed upon, and a feeling 
of shame prevented our calling ofi"; so, armed -with 
umbrellas and cloaks, we started on our expedition. 

Mr V had been employed for seventeen years 

as a city missionary, knew every locality, and where 
the most oppressed were to be found. We explained 
to- him we wanted to see only the industrious and 
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deserving ; and, moreover, as we could do no good in 
a single visit, we had rather not be taken into any 
dirty, impure dwellings. Cleanliness generally accom- 
panies industry ; there we would make our visits. He 
promised to meet our views; and we accompanied him 
down one street, up another, in here, out there, every- 
where. Like the good angel of the place, he seemed 
recognised and respected. On our way, we peeped 
into the ragged school, where one hundred and forty 
children, from three years old and upwards, were bemg 
tamed and taught. 

Continuing our walk, we passed under a wide por- 
tico, and found ourselves, as our guide informed us, in 
what was once a fashionable part of London, and had 
been formerly surrounded, by gardens, now closely built 
up with squalid dwellings. The house which we entered 
was of historic fame, and would have delighted an 
antiquary ; it is now divided oflf into separate dwell- 
ings for the poor, but still bears ample testimony in its 
carvings and mouldings, its marble mantelpieces and 
coats-of-arms, of having been the abode of aristocratic 
wealth. On looking up at its fine broad staircase 
and "oaken balustrades, one involuntarily found one's 
thoughts peopling it with the antique forms of knight- 
hood, of lords and ladies gay. The illusion was, how- 
ever, quickly dispelled on entering the several apart- 
ments, where all signs of festivity and mirth had long 
since vanished. The escutcheon over each apartment 
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might have been blazoned thus: — ^a field sable — its 
distinctions a needle, thread, and farthing candle; 
while the supporters on either side should have been 
represented under the guise of a hungry wolf — ^famine, 
and a gaunt skeleton — ^want ! 

The first room we entered was inhabited by a 
woman and her five children — one of whom, a little 
boy, had lately, in his mother's absence, been fear- 
fully burnt. The mother was engaged upon " Govern- 
ment work" — coats and trousers for our soldiers — 
procured from a second-hand agent. She shewed us 
a pair of trousers in progress — the ordinary blue 
cloth, with a red stripe down the legs. She lamented 
she could not take it first-hand, as she could only get 
8d. a pair for her work ; for white duck trousers she 
had 4d. ; and at this rate she worked from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day. She could only then make five 
pair of trousers a week, because one day was lost in 
fetching and carrying her work to and from the agent, 
who sometimes kept them hours ere he paid them, 
and tested its strength by pulling at every seam. If 
one stitch gave way, or shewed daylight, it was either 
returned or cast on one side, and the whole payment 
forfeited. Her pay for the five pair of trousers was 
3s. 4d. ; had she had it first-hand, it would have been 
6s. 3d., and the difierence would have made her 
tolerably independent. This same poor woman had 
been most unfortunate, in having worked for three 
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weeks for a master at 4s. 6A a week, who, after the 
first Saturday's payment, made excuses when she ap- 
plied for her money, although he kept her two hours 
waiting ; the consequence was, having no credit, she 
and her children were nearly starved. 

Finding she could not extort the money, and re- 
ceived nothing but abuse, she refused to work longer 
for him, and spent a whole day in seeking how she 
could obtain redress. 

She found nothing could be done unless she took 
out a summons against him. For this she had neither 
time nor money, and she returned home sobbing and 
disheartened. 

It was only weeks after, by continual application, 
she recovered 6s. of her due, and that doled out to 
her by Is. at a time, at her continued importunity. 
Yet that very piece-master was receiving full payment 
for the work her weary fingers had executed ! 

The time she lost in seeking her money was never 
repaid — ^valuable as gold to a poor woman with five 
children. 

Condoling with her on her troubles, we passed on 
to another room. Ah me ! what sufiering those four 
walls enclosed! One's very soul rose in rebellion 
against parish authorities, who could harden their 
hearts to refuse relief to such cases. 

A poor aged widow, between sixty and seventy 
years, was the tenant of this room. She had buried 
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her husband four months previously. When we en- 
tered, we found her bathed in tears over her own trials, 
which had that day arrived at their climax. 

Cold as it was, not an atom of fire was in the empty 
grate. On the floor, in one comer of the room, was 
her bed— a bundle of rags apparently. 

Sitting down, we sought to comfort her ; but words 
of kindness seemed only to increase her sobs. It was 
some time before she could tell us the cause of her 
present grief. At last her heart was bared : — Twas her 
husband she wanted back from the grave. He 'd been 
a good one to her, though other folks called hirn a bad 
man. She'd never wanted while he lived. 'Twas a 
body to say a kind word to one — to care for, and talk 
to, and comfort one. But he 'd died, and left her all 
alone. She should follow him soon, she knew; she 
couldn't last long. If they'd only let her die there — 
in that room where her husband had died; but she 
owed a fortnight's rent, and they were going to turn 
her out, and she couldn't — ^no, she wouldn't — go to 
the union — she 'd done nothing to deserve that. 

That evening she was going to pawn the last thing 
she had, to enable her to stay a little longer — the 
black dress that a kind lady gave her fdj^ber hus- 
band's funeral. ' " 

Exciting herself with the idea of this sacrifice, she 
crossed the room, and, taking it down from the nail 
on which it himg, exhibited its beauty to us, weeping 
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afresh over its prospective loss. It cost £1, she knew; 
it had real crape sleeves — and the pawnbroker would 
only give her 3s. for it; and that would only pay 
one week's rent, and 6d. over. Wasn't it a killing 
shame ? 

Calming her down, we asked her what means she 
had for subsistence, even if she could remain in the 
room she seemed so to prize. 

She pointed to a quantity of coarse shirting on the 
deal table. 

" That 's how she supported herself. She did Go- 
vernment work, but her eyes were very bad and her 
spectacles did not suit.'' 

Yet she worked nearly twelve hours a day, making 
five shirts a week, for which, deducting cotton, she re- 
ceived 4id. a piece. 

3o that this poor creature, at the advanced age of 
sixty-four, worked seventy-two hours a week, and was 
rewarded for her labour by the payment of J s. lO^d. — 
not quite enough to defray the rent of her room^ leav- 
ing nothing for the necessaries of life ! 

For four months she had existed, but during that 
time she had pawned her own and her husband's 
things, ^p^des which the city missionary had been a 
true<<|j?lend to her, " the only one she had," she said ; 
he had been absent for a month's holiday in the 
country, and thus her circumstances had reached their 
climax. 
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And here I must again bear testimony to the love 
and welcome that met that good man in eveiy family 
we entered. In their duties the city missionaries are 
not intrusted with any pecuniary relief to dispense 
among the poor, and very trying must be the constant 
sight of such misery as they encounter, without means 
to relieve it ; but although not from public trust, I am 
sure, by the blessings that were poured on him, that 
from his own private purse he is continually their friend. 

" Anything but the union," reiterated the poor widow ; 
" save me from that" Now, a small sum of out-money 
relief would have satisfied her, and would have cost 
much less than forcing her into the union ; but it is 
against the parish rules in Westminster to give any 
out-money relief. When the poor apply for help, " the 
union or nothing," is what is proflfered them. It is 
pretty well known they would rather die than go there. 
So the parish is spared by their keeping out as long 
as they can ; but their sufferings are indescribable. 

Her only respectable garment, the black gown, that 
on Sundays was the type of her widowhood, in which 
she could feel respectable, go to church aiM mourn 
her loss, was doomed. Our heatts ached for her aged 
sorrows, but the little we could orfer was gi^«^||||o pur- 
chase present food and fire. I question if she sijmed 
it, or rather, if it was not transferred for rent that she 
might remain a little longer " in the room her old man 
died." 
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Poor soul ! the missionary was her friend, but owned 
he saw no permanent help save the one she dreaded-^ 
the union. He said he regretted bitterly that the 
parish authorities could not be convinced of the good 
and humane proceeding it would be to grant in such 
cases a little out-money relief ; he knew but too many 
such I 

Room after room was visited, the occupants mostly 
engaged on " Government work," all paid much in the 
same proportion. The door of one room was locked, 
but a little girl, a prisoner within, said, through the key- 
hole, ''Mother's out at work." The history of the 
tenants of that room was another sad one. They con- 
sisted of a widow and her four children, two of whom 
were big girls. The family had come to reside there 
some months previously, occupying a front room. The 
neighbours observed they kept themselves very close, 
neither having, nor making any friends. A poor shoe- 
maker and his wife, living opposite, were the first to 
notice that the children seemed half-starved, and, with 
the charity so often found among the lower classes, 
tempted them over to a meal ; this won the mother's 
heart, and they thus learnt her story. 

Her Imsband had been a respectable clerk in the 
Queen Anne's Bounty Office ; when ill health precluded 
his attendance, they gave him a pension of £40 a year ; 
four years after this he died, leaving his wife and 
family totally unprovided for. His late employers 
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gave the widow £20 for funeral expenses, after which 
she removed into other quarters, and took in needle- 
work. 

Her hands, however, could not keep pace with the 
growing wants of her family, lower and lower they 
sank, the pride of better days adding gall to her suffer- 
ings. At last they rented one room in Street, 

where the city missionary, hearing of their troubles, 
visited them. 

Not an atom of bedding did they possess. An old 
table, a chair, a washstand, and a pail were the only 
articles of furniture in the room. The mother could 
only earn 4s. a week, 2s. of which were appropriated 
for rent. 

On the case beiug reported, it was found nothing 
could be done for them ; but " they could go into the 
union, if they liked.'' When told this, the woman 
boldly, almost ferociously, said, "she would die first — 
she would not be separated from her children — she 
had been brought up differently." 

Some kiad ladies relieved their immediate wants, 
but the abject and deplorable plight to which their 
clothing was reduced is indescribable. 

The two elder girls are now made indejpiBndent of 
their mother — the one is in service, conducting herself 
well, the other in an institution, where she is highly 
spoken of, : becoming quite a Christian character. The 
younger children have been clothed, and the mother 
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promises to send them to the ragged school She her- 
seK is a poor, down-hearted creature, with little bodily 
or mental strength. She still plods at her needle. As 
yet they have no bedding, though it is hoped soon they 
may be able to procure it. 

From thence we passed on into another street, and saw 
an old couple that interested us very much indeed, and 
from whom, I trust, a lesson of contentment was leaml 

We ascended no altitudes to arrive at their abode, 
but dived into a small chamber under ground. Through 
a casement, with many patched panes of glass, daylight 
was admitted, revealing sufficient cleanliness to en- 
courage us to be seated. 

I wish a painter had been there to portray on can- 
vas that room and its occupants. It might be ten feet 
square, its height not six (for we measured it) ; the 
floor was of stone, in one comer of which was the bed ; 
the walls were decorated with old, coloured prints, and 
on the mantelpiece stood a grinning array of china 
figures, grotesque in their proportions. One or two 
old-fashioned bits of furniture stood in the room. In 
the grate, however, a bright fire burnt, on either side 
of which sat the old couple, both man and woman 
busily engaged in knitting with pins self-manufactured 
out of an old bone comb. 

We puzzled in vain over their work, and at last 
asked for an explanation. " They were knitting dolls' 
dresses — that's how they lived." 
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Fifteen years before, the man worked at a railroad, 
by an accident some trucks passed over him, and his 
leg was in consequence obliged to be amputated. A 
wonderful compensation his employers made him — 
5s. and a wooden leg. They excused themselves from 
doing more, on the plea that he was working for a 
contractor. So, with the above gratuity, they dismissed 
him to gain his living how he could. 

For years he retailed a little chinaware, but that 
trade failed, and, eight years previously, his wife and 
himself had rented that little room. The latter told us 
she first taught him to knit caps, but, not making 
enough by that, she had prayed to God to teach her 
something else, and one day a bright idea came into 
her head, to buy some dolls and dress them in knitted 
garments.' 

It certainly was an original one, whether inspired or 
not, especially for a man's occupation; but the old 
couple persevered in the plan, purchased small wooden 
dolls at 2s. 6d. a gross ; knitted frocks and caps in 
which they clothed them ; and when a sufficient num- 
ber were completed, the man went out with a trayful, 
and proved the inspiration by selling them all at 6d. 
a piece. His crippled state, perhaps, adding to the 
novelty of the attraction. 

For a time they did weU, but, alas ! they neglected to 
take out a patent for their invention. The art was 
caught up by a neighbour, and^ treachery of treachery ! 
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she not only imitated them, but undersold her wares at 
4d. a piece ; they had in consequence to drop theirs 
to 3d., then 2d., and now can only get Id. a piece. 
Yet still they live by the making of these toys, and 
by retailing a small quantity of «alt, but " that pays 
badly, as they have a shilling a week to pay for the hire 
of the bg,rrow." 

After deducting the money for the dolls, the cotton, 
and coloured wool for sashes, they turn over 4s. a week, 
out of which that room, vault that it is, costs them 
Is. 6d. ; but a happier, merrier, more contented old 
couple, one rarely meets with. 

Eight years their doll trade has lasted, and the 
woman's pride at it being her own original idea is 
most amusing. On asking them if they ever got any 
meat for dinner, the old woman laughed* a cheery 
laugh, and touched her husband's shoulders, " Meat ! 
ah, my dear, that 's not for the like of us. We think 
ourselves happy if we can put by 2d. in the week 
for a bit of bacon on Sundays — can't always do 
that." 

We purchased a doll at the original price, and mide 
their hearts joyful with kind words, and our own so, 
with a view of their contented lot. May that day be 
far oflF, that shall separate the pair, and force them 
into the union ! 

Surely some of the shifts and expedients that the 
poor resort to for honest labour are curious and inter- 
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esting to watch. This old couple had never cost the 
parish a farthing, and they deserve to be respected. 

Seven dozen dolls on an average weekly for eight 
years, one would almost think they must have turned 
into children and populated London! This visit 
ended the half -day's expedition with our city mission 
friend. We returned home to eiyoy our firesides, all 
the more for the view we had had of our poor bre- 
thren's abodes, not forgetting, I trust, to be grateful 
for the comforts of our own. 



CHAPTER Vin. 



'* Yon mighty flood which sweeps the plain 
Is fed by tiny drops of rain ; 
And ocean's broad, unyielding strand 
Consists of countless grains of sand." 



Who shall weigh the powfer of sympathy? It is a 
glorious gift placed in the hands of every human being, 
from the queen on her throne to the peasant in his 
cot Deeper than gold it strikes to the heart. Its 
*' moral electricity" warms to life when self-interest and 
energy are frozen in the breast 

The channels through which it flows are human— 
the fountain is Divine. It can be tuned to the key- 
note of every heart, causing it to vibrate in responsive 
harmony. 

In each of our senses it lies hid. The eye, the ear, 
the touch of compassion, betray its indwelling; the 
thought, the act, are the emanations of its promptings. 
It lies at the root of charity ; it is the undying blossom 
of Christian love. 

No earthly outwork can withstand its approach. It 
enriches many a dry and arid soil ; and, with all this 
concentrated power, it has another attribute, investing 
it with twofold, precious virtue — the heart where it 
takes root is never emptied by bestowing its gift upon 
another, for the act of so doing only increases its 
growth, spreading its beauty through the breast whence 
it springs. 
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In connexion with the sympathy that has been testi- 
fied for the homeless poor of London, it will be interest- 
ing to point out a few of the various.ways in which it 
has been shewn, with the results attending such efforts, 
proving that much may be done, independently of 
money donations, to assist our fellow-creatures. 

There are, as we all know, many families who, 
not in actual poverty, and above requiring pecuniary 
assistance, yet have a hard struggle to make two ends 
meet. In justice to their children, they cannot be ex- 
pected to place their names on charitable lists, or give 
to every deserving object that crosses their patL But 
although such persons are not rich in this world's goods, 
there is nothing to prevent their following the apostle's 
example — " Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have give I thee." 

The hundred little ways whereby assistance to the 
poor can be rendered, are often passed over, either un- 
noticed, or not deemed worth the tendering. 

The following statements, we hope, may serve as a 
hint to induce many to contribute what will only cost 
them a little trouble and forethought. 

There is nothing whatever, even what passes under 
the name of rubbish, that will not be thankfully ac- 
cepted by the friends of the refuge in behalf of their 
poor. Everything they receive is either converted into 
something useful or turned into a means of subsistence 
for their future livelihood. 
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Among the parcels that lately arrived at Field Lane 
was one from a Christian individual who keeps a mil- 
liner's shop at the West End of London. 

She had read the letters in the Times respecting the 
poor of London, and her sympathising heart instantly 
set to work to devise some means of helping them. 
As she pondered how she could enrol herself in the 
labour of love, this happy idea entered her head : — 

Li her establishment it was customary to sweep up, 
every evening after work, all the refuse snippings that , 
had accumulated during the day. Large quantities of 
these strewed the ground, before caps, bonnets, and such 
like attire, were framed according to the rules and 
forms of fashion. 

Bright pieces of ribbon, muslin, lace, tulle, &c., 
with many other light materials, lay there, and were 
each night committed to the flames to clear the space 
for the morrow's work. Apprentices are not over 
economical of stuflF, and many of these snippings were 
of considerable size. 

Mrs was struck with the idea that they might 

be turned to account, and, instead of being burnt, or- 
dered them to be collected in a large bag, which, when full, 
she despatched to the matron of the Field Lane Refuge. 

A curious medley lay in that parcel, but the good 
intentions of the donor were met in the spirit that dic- 
tated the gift, and the bag was deposited safely with 
other contributions ready for use. 
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Shortly after, one cold winter's night, when the 
November wind howled round every comer of the street, 
and the pitiless rain descended in torrents, a poor 
widow applied at the refuge, entreating a night's shel- 
ter for herself and little girL 

It was one of those nights that no one would will- 
ingly have turned a dog into the streets, yet this poor 
woman had been compelled to walk many a weary 
mile, had applied at union after union, and been dis- 
missed, because all were full ; at last Providence led 
her to the refuge, where she was welcomed, and where, 
having dried and warmed herself and child, she lay 
down in her crib to rest and sleep away her sor- 
rows. 

In the morning she gratefully thanked the matron 
for her night's rest, adding, " She did not wish to b^ 
but could she teU her of any kind lady who could help 
her to a little work during the slack season, until she 
could resume her usual employment, viz., that of a 
mantlemaker ? '' She said with pride, " She could put 
her hand to anything." 

Desirous of assisting her honest independence, and 
not wishing to lose sight of her, she was placed in a 
small lodging near, and the bag of milliners' snippings 
given her, with the suggestion that they might be turned 
into caps. 

The idea justified the result, the widow's skilful 
fingers, impelled by want, soon converted into cheap 
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caps the odds and ends saved Trom the flames ; and 
so tastefully did she execute them, that these caps 
rapidly found sale at small shops, receiving from 1 s. 
to Is. ^d. a piece. 

The utility of the' shop snippings was duly notified to 
the milliner, who, delighted at the success of her plan, 
did not fail to continue the supply ; so that through 
that long winter, the widow and her child were kept 
from want by this one source of thoughtful expediency. 

This woman's child was so remarkably intelligent, 
that, fearing her intellect, imless cultivated, would lead 
to mischief, she was, by the kindness of a benevolent 
lady, admitted into the Industrial School at the West 
End of London, where she is being qualified for service ; 
and the mother, relieved from her charge, is able to sup- 
port herseK well. 

Another party, in a similar manner, strengthens the 
hands of the friends of the homeless. He is at the head 
of a large cloak establishment in London ; the cuttings 
that remain, after the various cloaks have been cut out, 
are considerable, not only in quantity but in size ; 
these he has in a like manner collected and sent to the 
secretary of the Field Lane Kefuge, and from them 
many useful articles of warm clothing are manufactured 
for the inmates, both for wear and for sale. 

One poor woman, in a state of destitution from lack 
of work, was supplied with a portion of these pieces ; 
from them she made no less than sixty boys' cloth caps. 
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receiving 4s. a dozen for her labour ; with this fund in 
hand, she was enabled to pay her rent and keep her 
lodging on. By these cloth savings, therefore, all her 
temporary trouble fled, and she enjoyed the shelter of 
a home of her own during the winter season. 

From the same grant of cloth snippings, very many 
capital warm petticoats and winter cloaks are made, 
quite artistically arranged, bordered, hooded, trimmed, 
presenting a fashionable appearance. 

Among other works arising from the same source, 
one is most deserving of note, and must not be omitted. 

From the smaller pieces of coloured cloth, a large 
quilt was made by some of the inmates of the refuge, 
and presented to one who had ever taken a warm 
interest in their welfare, and who strives by his 
influence to better their condition. 

Eeference is here made to a well-known philan- 
thropic Earl, who graciously accepted the gift, and, 
we doubt not, values it accordingly. Woven as it was 
in the web of gratitude, it may be deemed a covering 
worthy to be placed on the couch of a ministering 
Christian. 

The next person we notice is a charitable man 
who keeps a dyer's shop in London. He giatoi* 
tously dips any jbded articles of apparel that are sent 
him, returning them bright and clean. Not lodg 
since, a parcel of scarlet damask curtains were sent 
to the refuge. Being much too gaudy for xiae, they 
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were forwarded to the benevolent dyer, who returned 
them a useful brown, when they were at once con- 
verted into no small number of winter cloaks for girls 
going to service, whose own had been pawned for bread. 

There are medical men who are active in bestowing 
their attention and giving advice, the blessing that fol- 
lows their steps the only fee they seek. 

In a lower class still, are found willing hands. As- 
sociated with the spciety is a philanthropic cobbler, 
and many a pair of boots and shoes he returns neatly 
patched for the footsore wanderer. This poor man can 
afford neither money nor material, but his love is 
shewn in giving all he can, a little time, for others' 
need. 

But it would take too long to recount the number- 
less ways that those interested in the work discover, to 
assist these establishments. 

K ocular demonstration could only be brought to 
bear on the destitution around, sympathy, like water, 
would not fail to flow, and make for itself a course of 



A capital suggestion is thrown out which, if acted 
on, would furnish a large portion of convertible material 

Let every household mother establish in her dwell- 
ing, a bag or chest, as a receptacle for rubbish; let it be 
termed, "the refuge-bag." What a tangled masswoxdd 
be there ! so much the better, for, independently of keep- 
ing a tidy houde^ the gleanings of that tidiness would 
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be turned to account ; many a hole would be patched 
by an odd piece of print, a quilt manufactured, or a 
cap be brought to light. Even refuse paper is service- 
able, as, when torn up, they make with it beds, bolsters, 
and pillows for the poor creatures. The authorities of 
these refuges will therefore thankfully receive any such 
parcels. 

Enough cannot be said of the immense value of cast- 
oflF clothing. Let it be remembered, that it is the des- 
titute in the real sense of the word, that resort there ; 
they mostly possess not a single change of raiment, and 
it becomes a question of some diflSculty how to clothe 
those whom the society wishes to befriend. 

Servant girls especially must be respectably attired, 
otherwise their slatternly appearance would frustrate 
every endeavour to place them out again in service ; to 
accomplish this, the bundles of clothing sent are in- 
valuable, and are judiciously selected for them, either 
by the matron, or some one supermtending their wants. 

Only last week a large parcel arrived at one of these 
homes; it bore neither the name nor the address of the 
donor ; and those who opened it were astonished and 
affected at what lay before them. Mendelssohn has 
written songs without words ; pictures reveal histories ; 
so the contents of this parcel seemed to tell their own 
tale, and explain wherefore they were sent. 

The reaper's scythe must surely have been at work, 
md cut down some loved and cherished plant, while a 
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parent's broken heart, unable to bear the sight of the 
empty garments that reminded her of her heart's trea- 
sure, put forth from her eyes every token of its pre- 
sence. 

There was the child's school-box, revealing somewhat 
of its sex and age — the half-worked sampler — the un- 
finished piece of embroidery — the toys, and dolls, and 
ornaments that, doubtless, made its young face beam, 
as tokens of love and affection — the slate, the books, 
shewing how far the culture of the mind had advanced 
ere the destroyer set his seal on further progress — the 
French phrase-book, the easy German tale — the English 
composition copy-book, — abundant proofs that wealth 
and love cannot ward oflF death, but that the little bark 
had been stranded in its course, and these were only 
the remnants of the wreck thrown together in the 
utmost confusion. 

Yet, further, in that parcel other signs of grief 
seemed to appear. Costly women's robes were there, 
such as are worn by the gay and glittering throng in 
the pursuit of pleasure, stamped in character by the 
power of gold. Ball-dresses, chaplets, flowers, wreaths, 
— strange gifts for destitute, starving women ! The 
trappings of the image of pleasure, in the hour of 
desolation, recklessly thrown at the feet of misery, yet 
not mocking its woes. Between the two extremes 
stood those who gathered up the store, and, with the 
wand of a magician, converted that shining apparel 
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into the metal that purchased warm, usefiil, sober 
garments for the poor. One robe alone of that parcel 
was sold for between three and four pounds. 

Probably clad in the deepest heart-mourning, the 
bright colours of her former wardrobe having become 
distasteful to the wearer ; in her deep -lined sorrow, 
imagining joy and pleasure could never again be hers, 
she thus sacrificed them on the funeral pile of her lost 
aflFection. 

Some light would have broken through her darkness 
perhaps, could the donor have recognised her trans* 
formed garments clothing the naked, succouring the 
destitute — her child's toys bringing the dancing light 
of pleasure into the eyes of little children unaccustomed 
to such amusements. 



Another signal means of assisting the poor, beyond 
temporal gifts, woidd be eflFected if ladies requiring 
servants would occasionally send in applications to 
the matrons of these different establishments. In so 
doing, they need not fear having those sent whom 
they would object to receive into their houses ; they 
must explain their requirements, and according to 
such would they be selected. 

Among the domestic servants whom sickness and 

want of friends bring to the verge of destitution are 

y excellent ones; and some that have been reinstated 
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in service have turned out well Gratitude is, after all, 
the best basis of servitude ; and the experience of want 
they have gone through, ripens their appreciation of a 
comfortable home and kind mistress. 

Ladies who will stiU further aid the work of refor- 
mation, receiving into their houses those redeemed 
from sin, do incalculable good. Of course, they run 
some risk, and must use great watchfulness and 
patience, but a twofold deed of charity is accom- 
plished ; and though many never repay the kindness 
lavished upon them, the good behaviour of numerous 
others is most encouraging. Generally speaking, be- 
fore entering service they are trained in some home ; 
and, far from being found worthless, are but too eager 
to regain a character for good behaviour — "serving 
well, and loving much, because they have had so much 
forgiven," 



CHAPTER IX. 



Sttbauts. 



* The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch 

Or the black-flowing river. 
Mad from life's history, 
Glad to death's mystery 
Swift to be hurl'd — 

Anywhere — anywhere — 
Out of this world." 

Hood. 



After the needlewomen's woes, no class of the London 
poor deserves relief more than that of destitute servant 
girls. Their case is one demanding alleviation; for, 
equally with their sisterhood of the needle, their indi- 
gent circumstances are the fruits of overtaxed strength 
spent in the behalf of others, resulting frequently in 
permanent loss of health and incapacity to work. 

The artificial wants and childish dependence of per- 
sons not in a position to keep many servants is one 
great cause of their misery. Many, at every step they 
take in life, seem to carry their infancy with them, 
their superior education being alone shewn by theii 
becoming incapable of any personal exertion, and de- 
pending on the help of the one servant, or the two, as 
the case may be. 

Most unfairly balanced, all must allow, is the curse 
of labour as carried out between the members of many 
families and the labouring oar that works the machine 
— the maid-of-all-work in families and lodging-houses. 
Numbers of this class, literally " used up," after days 
of suflFering, repair to the refuges as a last resource, 
bringing with them such histories of unmistakeable 
oppression as harrow the feelings of the listeners. 
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Considering what an accumulation of duties devolve 
on a maid-of -all-work, we can hardly be surprised that 
her faculties should give way. She is called upon to 
do everything for everybody — ^to clean, to wash, to 
cook, to mind the children, fetch the family beer at all 
hours, open the door to visitors, wait on the lodgers, 
&c. — called about from place to place, frantically striv- 
ing to please everybody, she can accomplish nothing 
well, and is then blamed for the result. 

A wonderful exemplification she is of what one pair 
of hands can accomplish in eighteen hours, for her day, 
commencing at latest at six in the morning, is never 
over before midnight. 

For her personal comfort there is neither time nor 
room to think. Her bed is generally an extemporary 
one in the kitchen, where there is no space for her 
clothes, or privacy for a moment's quiet retirement 
She is too weary at night to read or pray, but falls 
asleep as soon as she can stretch her weary limbs. 

The following sketch is drawn from general inquiry 
into many of the histories of those who here come 
within notice ; and sad as it is, with a few alterations 
and preventions ere the culminating point be reached, 
may be taken as a sample of hundreds. These servants 
are not uncommonly the children of country labourers, 
brought up in healthy, invigorating air, working, per- 
«5, in the fields with their parents, happy in their 
ome, until an increasing family enforces the necessity 
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of the elder girls going to service. Their first place is 
generally in the village or neighbourhood, in some farm- 
house or family of respectability, where they are taught 
the capabilities for service, and their faculties matured 
into usefulness, also, where there is no lack of good, sub- 
stantial food. 

After a time comes, unfortunately, ambition and de- 
sire of change. The idea of London, that great city, 
where wages are doubled and situations had for the 
asking, is ever before their minds. 

Some successful relative in London fosters the idea, 
and engages to get her cousin a placa Martha, on this 
promise, gives notice to leave in a month, and buoys 
herself up with anticipation of her future life. Her 
mistress is vexed, she has just made her what she 
wants, but no reason is listened to while London 
shines so bright in the perspective. 

Without even waiting until the situation is secured, 
the girl leaves her country place, and often with it 
happiness. 

She starts for London — that great city, where she 
shall see sights, grand carriages, people, and houses 
— that dream of enchantment — and tramps there, 
not unfrequently, even in these raiboad days, on foot, 
trusting to her cousin's promises. Her parents know 
very little better than herself the danger to which 
she is exposed. Possibly they have never been twenty 
miles from their own home, "and don't understand 
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foreign parts." Poor 'child I on arriving, she finds Lon- 
don is indeed a wonderful place, but not what she ex- 
pected to find it. Tired, bewildered, she gets jostled 
about by the crowd, and fears to be lost. At last, by dint 
of much asking, she finds her way to a cheap lodging; 
named by this same cousin, who is the only living soul 
she knows in that large city, but who, being in service 
at the other end of town, couldn't meet her, as she had 
promised, " but will let her know when she hears of 
anything suitable.'' 

Poor Martha ! she is obliged to go about alone in 
those busy streets, to seek a place for herselt Weary, 
tiring work she finds it. Her bright visions are 
already dispelled. In despair at the difficulties she 
meets, she at last closes with a maid-of-all-work's 
place in a small lodging-house, receiving less wages 
than she had in the country. What such a situation 
is, has already been described, and is known to alL 

As to seeing anything of London, she might as well 
have been at home. Sunday evening is the only time 
she has to think for herself ; and then, when allowed 
to go to church, she drops asleep during the service. 

Soon the close air, confinement, and hard work tell 
upon her strength. Her country bloom, which had 
been so much in her favour when the engagement was 
made, fades. She feels ill ; but there is no one to tell 
her griefs to, or notice her failing strength. So she 
"laves on, sometimes for months or years, getting 
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gradually worse, mitil, at last, she is compelled to give 
in, from either rheumatism, a housemaid's knee, or 
some of the numerous maladies attending overwork. 

What is to be done? Her mistress is very sorry; 
for the girl is so obliging, she really likes her. Nor, 
until her illness, did she discover how much she got 
through in the day. 

The machine being stopped, everything is at sixes 
and sevens. Lodgers must be waited on, the work 
must be done. It is very provoking, but there really is 
no time to nurse a servant. The poor girl is therefore 
dismissed, or sent to the hospital, and another victim 
is secured in her place, to undergo the same killing 
process. 

But the most trying part of the story now comes to 
pass. With dumb animals, when overworked, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals inter- 
feres, and commands that they should either be put out 
of their misery at once, or cared for till cured. No 
humane interference steps in to the help of the over- 
driven maid-of-all-work. Is it because she is human ? or 
because, having done her best, and given satisfaction as 
long as she could, she sinks, from incapacity to do more ? 

As to what is to become of her, no one seems to 
make it their consideration. She was engaged to worh 
The bargain was one of pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
and, having paid her her wages up to the time of 
her dismissal, her employer's conscience is appeased, 
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that day, with nothing but a crust of bread to feed her 
weakness. The shadows of night have already drawn 
their curtain over the sky. The streets are glittering 
in the glare of gaslight, and there the sons and 
daughters of wickedness lie waiting for their prey. 
Even the tempting door-step is a forbidden rest, no 
choice seems left her ! What shall she do ? 



Many a one so situated, honest still in her misery, 
drags her weary way to one or other of the bridges that 
connect either side of the great Babylon she has left 
her home to reach. There, there are stone seats, at 
least, where they may rest a few minutes without the 
order to ** move on.'' There is something soothing in 
listening to the waves as they lash the pier, unheeding 
the din and turmoil around. The moon looks down 
on that mass of water beneath her, and the homeless 
wanderer, as she watches its reflection, fancies she reads 
rest there. Above, around, men, women, vehicles, pass 
before her eyes — all seem confusion and bustla Again 
the weakened body and debilitated mind tujn from 
the din to gaze once more at the tempting calm of the 
river beneath. 

Who would mourn if she lay there ? Mother would 
never know — there 's nobody else to care ! 

The awful temptation gains strength as hunger and 
cold press their claims upon her. She forgets, in her 
misery, the God she has been taught to serve. 
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Conscience is paralysed — Pandora's box opeAed, 
but no hope found at the bottom. The reality of life 
makes her disbelieve in the future, and she tries to 
nerve her heart for the fatal leap, trusting to those 
gurgling waters to blot out time and eternity at one 
stroke. 

Another moment, and the deed would be accom- 
plished ; but although she has forgotten her God, He 
has not forgotten her. Christian men and women, 
whose time is devoted to tracking such cases of de- 
spair, are at hand to prevent the step; they come 
forward; a few words of kindness from a fellow- 
mortal soon dispels the wish for self-destruction, and 
recalls hope within the heart. 

They are directed to the refuge, where, the love of 
life beating strong again, they eagerly repair. Sefuge 
how they catch at the name ! Once there, their cases 
are inquired into, kindness testified, and such assist- 
ance rendered as the limited means of the society 
allow. Some are placed in homes, where they re- 
cover stBength of mind and body ; and then situations 
are sought for them in respectable families, and they 
are once more set afloat in life. 

In the report of the Society for the Rescue of Women 
and Children from Destitution, 871 domestic servants 
have entered its shelter, in many of whose histories 
might be recognised the foregoing sketch — numbers of 
them honest, respectable girls, whose ignorance of the 
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world and youthful ambition were the cause that 
reduced them to want 

The literal number that were on the point of self- 
destruction when rescued is fearful ! 



But what becomes of those whom the messengers of 
mercy fail to meet and bear to the threshold of safety? 
The altematiye, starvation, suicide, or crime, standing 
out in burning characters for selection, is it a matter 
of wonder that, with life strong within them, they 
choose crime rather than death? — that the feelings 
that were once human, soft, impressible, turn into 
revenge and hate towards those whose hardness and 
despotism brought them into the gulf of ruin? To 
retrace their steps back to honesty is more difficult 
than their f^, although they discover that they are 
under a worse bondage than want, from which there 
seiems no rescue — their own sex the most pitiless 
judgeis. 

Once having lost name, virtue, and feeling, they 
sink lower and lower, disgracing humanity. Hope- 
less themselves, with mocking laughter and counterfeit 
gaiety, they tempt others into the same ruin. 

Far from wishing to lessen the antipathy for vice, 
it cannot be too much deprecated ; but its hatred 
should be discriminately expressed — ^and pity may be 
idlowed for the transgi^ssor. Her ]^ast ought not to 
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close the door to a future of reformation, if she only 
wills it. God's judgment is diflferent from that of 
man's ; and those who allow no loophole for her to 
recover her position, must remember that, not being 
themselves sinless, it is not in them to condemn. 

With that class of unfortunates, however, these 
pages do not profess to deal: there are Christian men 
and women already in the field labouring in their 
behaM — it is hoped, with much good result. 

We would, if possible, avert the numbers of such, 
by holding out the hand of kindness while it is day 
to them — ^letting each poor, starving creature know 
that the choice of sin is not a necessary one, but that 
relief is at hand, if they only seek it. 

One poor servant girl, whom we ourselves, among 
others, saw enter the refuge on a night we visited it, 
gave us the following sad statement: — She had gone down 
the usual declining scale of want following the losing of 
her situation from an accident that had lamed her. On 
the Saturday evening previously, she had had her last 
meaL The following day she was homeless, and wan- 
dered about — one night sleeping in a railway arch, near 
London Bridge, another in the Minories, and the next 
in the Park, under a tree. She solemnly Assured us 
that no food, save two penny rolls, had passed her lips 
till the Wednesday evening, when a lady, seeing her 
lying in an exhausted state o^n a bench in the Oreen 
Park, accosted her, and, hearing her tale, took her to 
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till, turned out from inability to pay her rent, she ap- 
plied at the refuge. 

Her appearance was particularly tidy. In her hand 
she carried a little bundle — ^her few remaining dothes. 

Another and another had the same tale to teH On^ 
in wretched health, broken down from the ravages of 
consumption, was torn to pieces by a hacking cough, 
that shook her frame. She entered wet and hungry, 
shivering with alternate cold and heat, fever burning 
in her cheek. On asking her if she had no friends to 
apply to, she said no one but an aged mother, who was 
herself starving. She had been that day to see her at 
Wandsworth, and the poor old woman could only cry 
because she could not help her. 

" How long have you left your place ? " 

"A fortnight, ma'am." 

" How have you lived during that time ? '* 

" On my clothes, ma'am. I have none left but what 
I have on. Dear madam, if I could only get somewhere 
to rest for a few weeks, I 'd soon pick up a bit, and be 
able to take another place ; 'tis the cough which worries 
me night and day, and walking about so much do wear 
out the little strength that 's left'' 

Indeed, poor thing, she looked used up. 

" Anything to keep out of the union," she adde4 
with such a beseeching look for help. 

Life in such guise must indeed be a burthen, when 
the comforts of religion are unknown, and want of 
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faith and knowledge hides the view of a happier 
world. 

Another case that excited much interest at the 
refuge was that of two young sisters living in the 
country, who, both being out of situations at onoe, and 
their parents very poor, determined they would not be 
a burthen on them. Accordingly, they started early 
one morning to walk to London, where, they had been 
told, and firmly believed, situations could be had for 
the asking. 

Alas ! after coming, footsore and weary, they soon dis- 
covered it was not the land of enchantment they 
imagined, and were bitterly disappointed. Ignorant as 
babes, of London, they soon became destitute, parting 
with their wardrobe for bread, till, friendless and for- 
lorn, nothing remained to them but their mutual affec- 
tion, which appeared to strengthen as their other com- 
forts departed. At last, after much suffering, they found 
their way to the refuge. 

The clergyman of the parish they had left was written 
to, and fully credited their tale. He had sad news, 
however, for them ; during their absence their father 
had died suddenly, and their mother was in deep 
poverty. The grief of these poor girls, when informed 
of their bereavement, was intense, and deeply affected 
the beholders, their emotion being true and natural ; 
they were cared for, and are now both in situations 
provided for themu 
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Another tale of sorrow, and this chapter must draw 
to a close, or its limits will be transgressed. A honse-' 
maid, who lived in a family for some years, sustained 
an injury on the shoulder, and having to leave her 
place, was admitted into an hospital : when discharged, 
she found she was not strong enough for service, and 
tried to support herself by needlework ; this failing, she 
parted with all her possessions, and, finally, sought the 
shelter of the refuge. 

Independently of bodily suffering and exposure, her 
private history was both romantic and full of interest, and 
her trials had been augmented by bitter bereavement 

Mary's childhood and home had been cast in one of 
the most beautiful villages of our island. Her parents 
were then in a most respectable position of life, mix- 
ing on an equality with their neighbours. Her f ather^s 
brother lived near them, and had a large family of sonsL 
An attachment sprang up between one of her cousins 
and herself, ending in an engagement. Sut though the 
village where they lived was lovely, the ups and downs 
of life were not excluded. While the parents of the 
young man rose in the world both in position and 
wealth, the shadow of adversity fell on Mary's father, 
and the brothers' roads henceforth were separate ; the 
distinctions of money and pride caused a quarrel be- 
tween them, and a breach was the consequence ; the 
young man's father demanded he should renounce the 
girl he loved — the son refused ; then followed the usual. 
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events that mark such histories in real and fictitious 
life — in spite of opposition, the youth remained firm to 
his plighted faith. He entered on business in London 
for himself, and, by perseverance, won in time a posi- 
tion, writing continually to poor Mary, who had been 
obliged to enter service, to cheer her with the hope of 
a speedy marriage. 

It was in the hospital, while in trouble herself, the 
news reached her of the death of her lover, whose 
attachment had been her prop and hope. 

Poor girl, in the teeth of such a sorrow, and in 
intense anguish of mind, she was dismissed from the 
only shelter she had within reach, obliged to face a 
world, which, if cold to her before, was now a barren 
plain, divested of her friend and afiSanced husband. 
She was almost crushed by this blast of aflSiction. 
Her deep grief and really superior manner won respect, 
and Providence opened, through the friends of the 
refuge, a new path in life for her, in a position some- 
what above service, where she is fulfilling her duties 
in a chastened, gentle spirit. 

Another girl, who came beneath the writer's notice, 
had been worked in a lodging-house more like a galley- 
slave than a free being of flesh and blood. She was a 
good-natured Welsh girl, of unexceptionable character 
and willing mind — too willing, indeed, for her em- 
ployers, who shewed her no mercy, and stretched her 
energies to breaking. 
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They had formerly been linendrapers, till the man 
failed, when they opened a lodging-house, retaining a 
small portion of their stock. 

When quarter-day came, and the poor maid expected 
her wages, wanting it sadly for boots and other neces- 
saries, they persisted in her taking in exchange five 
pieces of print for dresses. She remonstrated. It was 
in vain ; they told her they had no money. She could 
speak but broken English, and knew no one to apply 
to for redress, and was obliged to submit, besides 
having to pay out of her next quarter for the making 
of two of them. 

Surely, when the subject is fairly considered, in the 
light of how much we are indebted to servants for the 
comforts and conveniences we require^ — ^when we con- 
sider how much is demanded from them, how severely, 
in comparison with their education, any carelessness 
on their part is punished, whilst any deviation from 
honesty is met by the penalty of the law — ^it is not too 
much for them to expect that, when health and strength 
fail from over-exertion in their employer's behalf, some 
establishment should be open, where, independent of 
the hospitals, those that have neither money, nor friends 
near, could resort till they were strong enough to 
return to service. 

Honesty and faithfulness are virtues appreciated in 
servants — some say hard to find. To encourage such, 
a greater unity requires to exist between mistresses 
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and servants than is generally found in the present 

Each should keep their own station. It is far more 
desirable it should be so. "Familiarity breeds eon- 
tempt ;" but while a respectful distance be encouraged, 
the servant should feel that her mistress is her 
fidend, and that, when really ill and unable to work, 
she need have no fear but that she will be kindly 
cared for. 

Were such habitually the case, the whole system of 
servitude would assume a different footing, and the 
present cry, continually now raised, of the ingratitude 
of servants would be lessened. Nor would they, if they 
met with more sympathy, be for ever wanting "to 
better themselves," as well they may do. Their own 
sense would tell them that every year's stay would give 
them a higher claim to future provision ; and if treated 
with the consideration that, all of us having faults as 
w^ll as virtues, perfection must not be expected in any, 
they would work with more single-heartedness, aiming 
to give satisfaction. 

While on this subject, it has been strongly urged 
that a word or two may be useful as a warning to the 
danger accruing from the system of "the monthly 
holiday," which is daily proved to be most baneful in 
its effect. 

Mistresses are not suflficiently interested in the 
ch9.raoters smd private histories of their servants to 
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know with whom and in what company that holiday is 
spent. Country girls especially, without a friend or 
protector in London, have the same liberty granted 
them — no inquiry is made. Having no relatives to 
visit, they make new acquaintances, and get enticed 
into all manner of bad companionship and mischief. 

It would be but little trouble for the heads of houses 
to insist on knowing, before the holiday be granted, 
with whom it is to be spent ; and if, on inquiry, she is 
not satisfied with the respectability of the parties or 
the purpose of the visit, it would be far kinder to deny 
the holiday altogether than thus place her servant in 
temptation. 

What mothers woidd allow their own daughters, at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen, to quit the house for a 
whole day, unless they knew where they were going f 

Surely every member of a household is under the 
care of its head while an inmate there ; and the mis- 
tress cannot repudiate such bonds of guardianship, but 
is, in a measure, responsible for the opportunities given 
for good or evil, while gentle authority, kindly exercised, 
will rarely fail in gaining an influence. 

The Sunday- evening church, again. How con- 
tinually is it abused as an hour of idle liberty. Inquiry 
is seldom made as to what church the servants attend, 
or, on their return, what they have learned and how 
benefited. Deception, therefore, is quickly used and 
copied. In lieu of attending church at all, the time 
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is spent in meeting friends, and in idle conversation, 
taking care to be home in time to lay the cloth for 
supper. 

What easier than for families who attend evening 
church themselves to enforce their servants accompany- 
ing them, encouraging them likewise to some exercise 
of memory whereby their religious impressions might 
be advanced? Or let the household be so arranged 
that in turn they attend morning and evening, avoid- 
ing as much as possible the temptations to which they 
are exposed on Sunday more than any other evening, 
by being sent out alone and unattended to wander 
into any church or chapel they may fancy. 

May this hint, by meeting the eyes of some heads 
of houses who have not hitherto so viewed the sub- 
ject, be conducive of good, and accepted in the spirit 
with which it is humbly given, lead to more careful 
guardianship of young servants ! Many have hitherto 
deemed the monthly holiday and Sunday-evening 
church part of a necessary bargain when their servant 
was engaged. If, however, they could investigate for 
themselves the mischief resulting, the permission would 
be viewed in a diflferent light, and some other period 
of relaxation allowed. 



CHAPTER X. 



Cj^iUrtn. 



" And whosoever shall give to drink unto <me ol these little ooe« 
a cup of cold water only in the name of a diniple, rerilj I aaj novo 
yoU; he shall in no wise lose his reward." — Matthsw x. 42. 



Who is there whose heart does not open to the interest 
that children awaken ? Their infantine ways and inno- 
cent gambols attract the mind from the graver pursuits 
of age. Few can resist their caressing endearments, 
while their very helplessness is a strong appeal to exert 
the protective power in their behalf. 

Cold is the household hearth where their joyous 
voices are not heard ! Mournfully sad the spot that 
knew them once, but knows them no more ! The 
empty cradle, the neglected toys, the treasured gar- 
ments, speak with silent voice of the destroyer's 
work. 

What would bereaved parents not give to recall 
them ! They are long and faithfully mourned. Time, 
money, affection, were all ready to surround their path, 
yet God in His wisdom removed them out of sight. 

But among the children of the London poor the 
poverty that surrounds their birth, in many instances, 
seems to shut out from them that tenderness that should 
be their birthright. 

Cast alone, at a tender age, upon the wide world, 
no parental affection hedges them from the knowledge 
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of eviL In the morning of their young lives they are, 
on the contrary, exposed to every process that can 
harden them in the ways of sin. 

Before their characters can be formed, the scenes that 
daily surround them combine to drown the purity and 
guilelessness of childhood; and in this blighting, 
withering atmosphere, as their minds develop, they 
become stamped and moulded. 

But for the influence now at work by education 
among them, what can be expected should be their 
future lives, but that they should grow up among the 
scourges of our land ? 

To prevent this, who will refuse them either sym- 
pathy, help, or pecuniary succour ? K any who have 
"loved and lost" should glance their eye over this 
chapter, and read the authenticated instances of suffer^ 
ing endured by destitute children, the remembrance, 
perchance, of their own little ones, now safely shel- 
tered from every storm, may induce some exertion on 
their part to aid in the work of rescue. Out of the abun- 
dant means with which God has blessed them, and 
which would have been lavished on their lost ones, had 
they lived, a portion may find its way to the chil- 
dren of the London poor. 



Mothers, whose bright, joyous darlings are still the 
life of your existence, draw them nearer under the 
protecting shelter of your arms. Lift up for them the 
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silent prayer that they may be spared from the hard 
fate of becoming outcasts in their helplessness — ^wan- 
derers in the streets of a large city, craving food, 
warmth, and shelter. 

In the records of children, independent of their 
suflFerings from cold, hunger, and the cruel treatment 
of step-parents, dead to the instincts of love and kind- 
ness, we find veay many cases of young children turned 
into the streets at the age of nine or ten, ay, some- 
times younger, to earn their own livelihood as they 
can — ^knowing from that period neither home nor pro- 
tection, their only education the sharpening of their 
senses to make a way for themselves in the world — 
their food the refuse gatherings of sweepings and dung- 
hills — ^their shelter, archways and alleys, where they 
huddle together for warmth, a mass of rags in appear- 
ance, under which, however, limbs stir, divested of 
every sign of that roundness and elasticity that grace 
the form of chUdhooi 

Many never remember father or mother— orphans, 
or, worse than such, disowned by living parents, they 
are cast on the bitter waters of destitution, and, unless 
early rescued, become ingulfed in the waves of sin. 
What other result can be expected ? What neglected 
plant ever bloomed in strength and beauty? Now, 
thanks to the ragged schools, numbers a^e being 
saved, coming there of their own accord, greedy to 
be taught. 
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The following sad story is that of a little girl who, 
late one evening, was brought to the refuge by a chari.* 
table person who found her crying in the streets. She 
was very small for her age, and her sharp, restless eyes 
testified great intelligence, while her whole appearance 
was that of one "wide awake,'' taking in everything 
that passed around her. Not a single look of child- 
hood remained in her face, where premature sagacity 
was stamped. 

On being questioned, the tale she told was this : — 
Four years previously she had been lured from her 
parents' home while playing in the streets, but did not 
seem to remember who they were, or where they lived. 
She stated that she had been taken to a large house 
full of people and children, where she was at first 
treated very kindly, but discovered that she could not 
get out, as the doors were always kept locked. The 
establishment into which she was thus introduced was 
one of professed pickpockets and coiners. The gang 
numbered forty, besides twenty children apprenticed 
perforce to the art of stealing. 

The child was soon taught that kindness and food 
were only the rewards of implicit obedience, and the 
poor little girl had no alternative but submission. 

The rooms she described as being hung with scaling 
ladders, ropes, frames for entering windows, picklocks, 
skeleton keys, with every other possible apparatus for 
housebreaking. 
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Her education consisted in mastering the difficulties of 
the profession ; these she practised daily in competition 
with other children, — climbing and entering windows, 
taking out panes of glass, and replacing them with 
accurate care, muffling bells and knockers, picking locks, 
walking on tiptoe till the noiseless footfall was ac- 
quired, suppressing every breath, with a hundred other 
ingenious devices for evading justice. Fearful school 
for the growth of a child's energies — ^for the culture of 
capacities which were apparently so valuable, that they 
excited her employers admiration and applause ! 

For a whole twelvemonth she was never allowed to 
pass the outer gates, but narrowly watched. 

At the end of that period she was considered an 
adept. And it was an eventful night to her when she 
was at first allowed to accompany a detachment of the 
gang, to whom she proved most useful, — entering her- 
self through the space of a narrow pane of glass, and 
then unbarring the front-door for her companions to 
follow. 

Her first fears of detection soon wore away, and she 
became habituated to her night's labour. Frequently, 
she states, she has been hidden in large houses behind 
curtains, or in closets till every one had retired to rest, 
then commenced her depredations. 

Conscience, perhaps, or distaste to the occupation, at 
last made her wish to escape, and one day, watching her 
opportunity, she ran away ; but was traced and coaxed 
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back again, contmuing her former mode of life. Thus, 
poor child, she was an unwilling participator in scenes 
of guilt, hearing around her oaths and profane con- 
versation, nursed in the hotbed of vice. At times, she 
said, cruelly treated and beaten, at others loaded with 
applause and kindness. Next they employed her in 
passing bad money, and, from her cleverness and 
ingenuity, she escaped many risks of detection and 
punishment. 

At last, after four years' bondage, she again escaped, 
and, in great alarm at being recaptured, roamed about 
alone, suflFering fearful privationa One night she was 
addressed by a kind gentleman, who, seeing her in 
tears, accosted her, and to him she told her tale, when 
he brought her to the refuge where she was taken in. 

There was every reason to suppose, habituated as 
she had been for years to crime, without one warning 
voice to point out its sin and punishments, that she 
really wished to reform, and turn her abilities to bet- 
ter account. She was, therefore, at once placed in 
a charitable institution, where she is at the pre- 
sent time rapidly acquiring useful knowledge; and, 
from her uniformly steady conduct, great hopes are 
formed of her turning out well When at any time 
questioned as to her former life, she says, with a blush 
of shame, ** Please, don't talk about it ; I want to forget 
it, as if it never had been/' WeU may she be looked 
on as a brand plucked from the burning. 
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Another nigKt, a little girl entered the refuge of 
her own accord, having, she stated, no home. Her age 
was twelve. She was a wild, little creature, having 
acquired idle habits by wandering about the streets, 
singing ballads, and selling matches, nothing worse 
being known of her. Being invited to join the ragged 
school, she did so, and at first applied steadily. But 
the confinement did not, after a time, suit her previous 
erratic life, and one morning she was missing. On 
inquiry, her teacher found she had left a message with 
another child, to the effect that " she was gone away 
till after Sunday, when she meant to come back again." 

Somewhere, in the streets, or from the school, this 
child picked up a nearly naked little boy, and taking 
him under her protection, proceeded, with maternal care, 
to provide him with some better equipment. This, 
however, proved a matter of some difficulty, having 
neither money nor material at her disposal. Her in- 
genuity, however, was not at fault ; for lack of more 
substantial clothes she extemporised a dress of brown 
paper, in which she pinned him up with care ; then 
supplying the little fellow and herself with matches for 
sale, they set out together for Epsom Baces. 

The novel equipment of her companion, her own 
songs and entreaties, won them many a penny, with 
which she purchased food. At night they slept in the 
woods, she still carefully guarding her little compa- 
nion. At the time self-prescribed as the duration of 
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her holiday, she returned to London, her clothes torn 
to pieces by brambles and briers, her protege's paper 
garments soaked and hanging in shreds. On being 
reprimanded for thus absenting herself, she excused the 
escapade by saying, " She wanted to see the races — 
and now she was sure she'd settle nicely." 



Another little girl came one night, sobbing piteously, 
to the refuge door, tears of fright and helplessness 
coursing each other down her cheeks. 

It was some time before she could check her sobs to 
tell her tale. Poor innocent ! When asked where her 
parents lived, she answered, " Mother was dead, and 
father kept a rag shop in Street, and let out Sun- 
day swings at a halfpenny a ride." It appeared that 
her stepmother had sent her out to buy twopenny, 
worth of coal, intrusting her with the money. On the 
child's return, she accused her of abstracting a half- 
penny, as the measure was short. The accusation was 
true ; the temptation of a halfpennyworth of sweet 
stuff had been too strong for her principles, and her 
stepmother's anger shewed itself in violence, and, her 
father never interfering to prevent it, she was turned 
out at night into the streets. 

The innocence of childhood shone through her piteous 
tale, and, on the matron's asking her where her father 
lived, her story was found to be correct He himself, 
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poor, wretched man ! was out of work, literally starv- 
ing in a garret, with seven other younger children 
crying for food around him. Perhaps excessive want 
had been one caiise for hardening his heart, and al- 
though his wife's anger was somewhat cooled by a 
night's reflection, they readily consented to give up 
their child, who has since been placed in a school in 
connexion with the charity. 

Poor little girl ! to become a castaway for abstract- 
ing one halfpenny ! Whose heart does not bleed for 
such extreme cruelty, falling on little ones, too, who 
have never been taught better things ? 

Jane L was a little girl who worked at a fac- 
tory near Birmingham, her employment that of making 
watchguards. Last winter, work failed, and she and 
two other little children, while playing together, " being 
very hungry," agreed to start, and find their way to 
London, where, " of course," they had heard gold could 
be picked up in the streets. This Dick-Whittington 
idea they carried out, unknown to their friends. On 
their road, they slept in outhouses, fields, and moors. 

Arrived at last in the metropolis, the other two chil- 
dren deserted her. Jane became very much alarmed 
then at her folly, and was for days wandering about, 
being nearly starved to death, before she heard of the 
refuge, where she at length arrived. The matron de- 
scribed her appearance, when she entered, as a most 
distressing sight She was small, but not unprepos- 
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sessing. Her poor litde face was so begrimmed with 
dirt, that, in its soil of neglect, the scalding tears had 
made for themselves long deep furrows. 

She was cared for, and finally sent back to her 
mother, who had been in the greatest distress at her 
disappearance ; and the little refugee gladly went 
home, having seen as much of London life as she 
could desire. 

Now and then an extra case of interest causes great 
excitement in these homes for the homeless, and, among 
other wanderers, one bright little creature seems to have 
won all hearts. 

Notwithstanding all her troubles, the little girl in 
question bore about her a sunshine that could not be 
dimmed ; and even when she came to beg the shelter 
of the refuge, love, like an overshadowing cloud, accom- 
panied her steps. 

S was a bright, intelligent little girl of about 

twelve, and her history, like most others, one of neglect 
and cruelty. Her mother was a bookfolder, and sent 
her home one night with her labour to her employer, 
but the child got playing with others in the streets, so 
that when she took the work in, it was past work 
hours, and the man refused to give out mora 

Her mother was very angry with her, and would 
have whipped her, but her stepfather turned her into 
the streets, shutting his door upon her. 

But the little creature, thus forsaken by her natural 
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protectors, had an independent spirit, and determined to 
do something for herself, so commenced her life on the 
morrow by frequenting the markets, picking up all the 
refuse fat she could find there, and selling it to parties 
who traffic in such things. For a time the trade pros- 
pered, and she " did well,'* being able, by this means, 
to keep herself in food, sleeping wherever she could 
find a spot to lay her little head.* One day, however, 
her occupation was upset by a sad misfortune, in which 
she had no share. Several other imitators of her life 
had collected together, and seized a leg of mutton that 
had been placed on a basket for sale outside a shop. Our 
little heroine, though innocent of the theft, got mixed 
up in the business, and although from her previous 
good character the police did not take her up for it, 
she was henceforth looked on with suspicious eyes. 
'* It quite spoilt her trade,"' she said, " and she became 
in consequence reduced in circumstances." Her sweet 
face and pleasing disposition, with the bright look that 
never forsook her, won all hearts, and a family who 
saw her at the refuge instantly took her home, when 
they became so attached to her that they treated her as 
one of their own children. She could, however, neither 
read nor write, and with these good people it was feared 
she might be spoiled, so she has since been sent to a 

* For two years this poor child thus supported herself— two long 
years — through all seasons and weathers, with untiring perseverance 
and praiseworthy honesty. 
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training-school, where she is maJdng great progress. 
Among her friends at the refuge she goes by the name 
of " the little fat girl," and there are none to whom 
she is known that are not ready to speak a good word 
for her. 

In the Times of the 5th of November, this year, 
there is another sad case of a little girl, apparently not 
more than eight years old, whom the police took up for 
squatting on door steps, having, seven weeks previously, 
been deserted by her father, a lucifer-match maker, her 
mother being dead ; and, on the magistrate's inquiring 
about her, he found she had been turned out of the 
workhouse at Shoreditch, where she had been taken* 
He asked her — 

'* Why did you leave there V 

Child {with a piping voice) — " They turned me 
out, sir." 

Magistrate — " What did you have to eat ? '' 

Child—" A bit of bread.'' 

Magistrate — " Nothing else V 

Child— "No, sir." 

Magistrate — " And what did you have to eat yes- 
terday?" 

Child — " A halfpennyworth of baked potatoes ? " 

Policeman — " I know this child, sir. I have 
seen her about the streets, and have often taken her to 
the station-house for shelter. She is in a sad state, 
«nd I believe her story to be correct." 
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Such are not exceptional cases, but are continually 
to be met with among poor children thus desertei 
Great need at the present time is shewn for the for- 
mation of an establishment for those little children 
who, though not exactly in a state of orphancy, require 
protection and watchful care. While one parent sur- 
vives, they are shut out from benefiting by the regular 
orphan institutions ; but they need it as much, for in 
the lower classes of life a step-parent, or worse, is 
generally in the question, and their infantine troubles 
aggravated thereby Nor will any union receive these 
half orphans unless their parent enters with them. 
The consequence is, that uncared for at home, they are 
cast adrift upon any excuse, to wander about the streets 
in painful exposure. 

Even for those deprived of both parents, we all know 
what a business there is in canvassing and exchanging 
votes before they can get admitted into the authorised 
homes. Pending these applications, they are exposed 
to such privations as no children ought to endure. 

An infant charity-home on more enlarged principles 
is required for children under twelve years of age, 
where they could be temporarily admitted by letters 
from the managers of the refuges, and from thence 
drafted into other orphan establishments. Such an 
institution would be a great boon, as it is most difficult 
to know now where to place them. Frequently, when 
their parents have been traced, the habitations of vicQ 
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in which they axe found are so sickening that the 
matrons have the greatest compunction to leave the 
children under their care. 

An instance of premature initiation into idleness has 
been brought before the writer. 

Not many months since, a train full of passengers 
entered London by the south coast line, and the atten- 
tion of a lady looking out from the window was 
attracted by the following scene : — 

The railroad ran along on a level with the tops of a 
large number of poor dwellings, inhabited by weavers 
and others of the working classes. It was summer- 
time, and, on a flat portion of one of the roofs of these 
houses, were gathered a party of little children, boys 
and girls, the eldest not exceeding twelve, the youngest 
might be six years of age. Young as tliey were, their 
occupation savoured of no childish amusement; for 
they were arranged roimd an empty barrel, that served 
as their table, engaged in playing cards, each child 
holding her deal in her hand, while the top of the 
barrel was covered with the rest of the pack. 

The train at that moment stopped, that the tickets 
might be taken, and a longer view of this strange 
group was therefore given, the lady directing one of 
her fellow-passenger's attention to it. 

It was a painful spectacle ! The children were pale, 
unhealthy-looking — their countenances sharpened with 

:emature age and sagacity; that of one girl espe- 
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cially, who seemed the leader of the party, and who 
collected the cards for a fresh deal, her face working 
with the excitement of the game. 

The picture was thrown out in full relief by its back- 
groimd of chimneypots and smoke, and the gazers 
could but shudder at the unnatural sight. 

What an atmosphere must those children have been 
reared in, to make them relish and be familiar with 
recreations tending to develop evil passions, and excite 
a love of gambling so unsuited to their age ! 

Poor little creatures ! The spectator longed to take 
from them their pasteboard amusements, and turn 
them into some green meaidow, bidding them gather 
there the purity and innocence of childhood, and learn 
from nature's page. 

While still intently watching the group, the train 
moved on ; once more it appeared between a frame- 
work of chimneys, and then was lost to sight. Unless 
taught better employment, what will be the future lot 
of those poor children ten years hence ? 



CHAPTER XI. 



gsggtb ^[l^oali. 



" Turn now thy eye and look on poverty; 
Look on the lowest of her ragged sons. 
"We find him by the way, sittmg in dust ; 
He has no bread to eat, no tongue to ask, 
No limbs to walk, no home, no house, no friend ! 
This great disparity of outward things 
Taught man lessons ; but this, taught in chief. 
Though learnt by few. 

That in the soul alone — 
The thinking, reasonable, willing soul — 
God placed the total excellence of man. 
And meant him evermore to seek it there." 

POLLOK. 



What shall we say of ragged schools, and of the 
benefit accruing to the present generation through 
their instrumentality? 

They have so often lately been brought before the 
public, that their names and natures, in comparison 
with other trained schools, are generally known, and 
their use widely acknowledged. 

Like a net thrown out over the rugged rocks of des- 
titution when the tide is full, they draw into their 
meshes the lowest dregs of humanity. Crime, povei-ty, 
evil passions, degradation, form no barrier to their en- 
trance. Such is the very strata aimed at, upon which 
to raise a better edifice. 

The skilful architect employed is civilisation, and 
curious and wonderful is it to watch the power of such 
an agency, acting upon the wild, neglected little animals 
that, withal free and independent in their actions, 
voluntarily attend these schools, submitting to the 
bondage of authority for the sake of being taught. 

Should any one hitherto have known them only by 
name, never having had curiosity enough to visit the 
schools, imagining them like others, where the scholars 

N 
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attend clean, tidy, accustomed to obedience and respect ; 
let them just visit one of these newly-formed ragged 
schools, and a different impression will be the result 

The interior such a room presents is one of the most 
curious motley of zoological specimens possible ; there 
are congregated, among the rest, pickpockets, thieves, 
and other young scamps, mischief lurking in their eyes, 
battling hard with the hunger that sharpens their 
features. 

Naked limbs may be seen protruding through 
tattered rags, not uncommonly tied on with string. 
Barefooted, barefaced, some of these children look like 
the veriest imps of creation, and may be recognised as 
the raw material just imported, not yet in the process 
of transformation. 

A physiognomist soon detects, however, among 
these, hundreds of juvenile faces, of every cast of fea- 
ture, where the commencement and progress of civil- 
isation are going on, for its softening effect is imme- 
diately stamped on the young barbarian. Self-respect 
springing up, clears away the marks of wild indiffer- 
ence that hang around them when in the lowest state 
of fallen nature. 

At school they soon learn that cleanliness and obe- 
dience are the open paths to knowledge and promotion. 

They recognise boys and girls whom they knew to 
have been equally destitute and ignorant as them* 
selves, raised to good and independent positions. They 
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know the same road is open to them — ^no distinction 
but merit being made. 

At these schools, there is no compulsion, the choice 
is mildly put before them — degradation, ignorance, and 
vice for life, or respectability and education gratis. 
If they choose the latter, then all that is required from 
them are obedience and order while there. Failures do 
not exclude them ; they come, go, and return again at 
will, often undecided which to select, but finally end 
by discovering the true value of what is offered them, 
and attend every spare moment they have. 

If able to work, situations during the day are found 
them, and ten-shilling prizes given yearly to those who 
remain a twelvemonth with one employer. Besides, 
like envied fellowships at our imiversities, there arise 
before them the distinctions of the shoe-black and 
cross-sweeping brigades, bestowed upon the best be- 
haved. 

Equal benefits are offered the girls, who are taught 
in these ragged schools what is omitted in many a 
higher class of training schools, viz., to work neatly 
and well. In general, this is a branch much neglected ; 
and, to prepare scholars for the inspector's visit, they 
are often crammed with learning that can never benefit 
them in their station of life, while there is no time left 
for needle acquirements. Here, however, they are 
well taught ; and, with both boys and girls, it requires 
but a little time among their school companions to 
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discover the grand secret that "knowledge is power ;" 
and the varied branches of knowledge that are instilled 
into them are all founded on Christian principles, 
morality and true religion never being separated. 

These schools are not confined to children alone, but 
may literally be said to be open to all, from the cradle 
to the grave. In the evening, classes for men and 
women are formed ; and a most thrilling sight it is to 
look down from above on such a scene, and to survey 
the different groups and their teachers, all busily 
engaged in acquiring knowledge. Old men, bent with 
age, may be seen picking out the A, B, C that form 
the elements of reading; children learning and an- 
swering questions in all the stages of a quickened 
intellect ; babes lying at the feet of their teachers, 
fast asleep in the dreamland of infancy ; teachers, 
occupied with the one philanthropic aim of doing each 
what they can to further the promotion of Christianity 
and civilisation. 

The regulations by which order and knowledge are 
effected in these schools are a science in themselves 
worth cultivating, interesting as must ever be the 
study of human nature, especially from the first open- 
ing of the wild, imcultivated mind to the refined 
maturity of its successful development. 

Being desirous ourselves of listening to the sorrows 
of some of these poor children, whose early life had 
already been clouded, and judging for one's self of the 
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depth of their destitution, the master of the Field- 
Lane Ragged School was requested to give notice when 
any fresh cases of deserving distress came before him. 
He kindly acquiesced, and, shortly after, sent a note to 
say that he had picked up some poor little orphans, 
whose histories, he thought, would interest us, but that 
they were literally so bare and ragged, he did not like 
to send them over. 

A visit on our part to the school, was proposed, but 
while debating how and when to get there — ^for we 
were dependent on our clerical friend's time and pro- 
tection for such visits — they arrived, having been sent 
over for inspection. 

And truly they were a spectacle ! so ragged was 
their state — shoeless, hatless, and almost naked, they 
presented so suspicious an appearance, we feared the 
respectability of one's house being questioned, and the 
servant was directed to bid them wait in the next street, 
and come one by one when summoned. 

The prospect of the morning's bevy created quite a 
sensation, and from the windows opposite were curious 
faces peeping out in wonderment at the half-dozen 
little images of defaced humanity, who had at first 
crowded round the door, and wlio, afterwards return- 
ing one by one, were admitted into where they probably 
had never been before, the interior of a gentleman's 
house. The first boy was a well-behaved, intelligent 
little fellow, under twelve years of age, but small ; his 
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hands and face were clean, and he made a bow on 
entering the room. After speaking a few words of 
kindness to the little fellow, he was asked to say why 
he was so destitute. He told this tale: — That his 
mother had been in a madhouse for years, and his 
father was an old man over seventy, a bird-cage maker, 
who used to live at Islington. Two years before, the 
old man fell ill, and not being able to earn enough to 
live on, took his little brother and himself by the hand 
to go to the workhouse. But he, our narrator, " being ten 
years old, thought he could keep himself, and so wouldn't 
go to the union, but slept that 'ere night in the streets 
on a step in Covent Garden, that a boy told him 
about. 'Twas a right wet night, but the rain didn't 
get at him there, and the police, ye see, don't mind 
us 'ere boys being there, 'cos nobody see'd us." Next 
morning he began his work by minding barrows and 
fruit-stalls in the market, earning twopence. " When as 
how 'tworn't market-days, he used for to pick up bones 
and paper, and could get twopence a pound for them, 
earning thus sometimes threepence a day. When he 'd 
got money he'd go to the twopenny lodging-houses 
he knew of, but oftener he slept in the park. Once, 
in winter, for days he earned nothing, so he went to 
get into the union, thinking to see his father, but he 
was gone, and they wouldn't take him in, unless he 
could tell them where his father was, and he 'd never 
heard of him since." 
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" Why didn't the parish inquire for you ? " 

" They said they 'd enough to do without that, but 
they would let me sleep one night if I promised not to 
come any more." 

"What did you do then?" 

" I went on in the old way till I heard of the refuge ; 
and the master 's very good to me, and says, one day 
he 11 get me a place." 

Being much struck by the honesty in the boy's face, 
I felt an inclination to test it. Having no coin smaller 
than half-a-crown, and wishing to give him a trifle, I 
asked him, 

" Could you be trusted to go and change that ? " 

A very bright look was the response — an honest one, 
too, in spite of the rags that covered him — a look that 
seemed to say, " only try me." So, dropping the half- 
crown into his hand, he was sent to get it changed into 
sixpences. 

Like a shot the boy was off, but I had no fear for 
my money; as quickly he returned, his young face 
beaming with the pride of trust conferred, and counted 
out the money on the table. 

A trifle was given him, and he was dismissed one 
way, while another of the tribe was fetched. 

The tale he had to tell was more piteous still. His 
countenance, although not so pleasing or so clean as 
his predecessor, had a sadness about it that won 
pity. He looked like a little Italian boy, with black. 
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tangled hair, and large, dark, sorrowful eyes ; his dress, 
if such deserves the name, consisted of a ragged jacket 
and trousers, the greater part of one leg of the latter 
being missing. He was bom at Oxford, and lived 
there till his father, a lathmaker, got into trouble, 
when he brought his child to London, and took a 
lodging in a coal-yard, near Drury Lane. He remained 
there with him three weeks, when, one morning, he be- 
stowed on him the unusual gift of a penny, and went out 
This man never returned, but deserted his child, within 
the vast city of London, with one penny in his hand 
to supply his need. What kind of a parent he was 
needs no comment — ^perhaps his child had no loss in 
him. 

"What did you do when your father didn't come 
back?" 

*' I cried at first, but they turned me into the streets, 
and I was forced to do something." 

" What ? " we were curious to learn. 

" I bought twelve songs with the penny, and used to 
sing and sell them." 

" Where did you sleep at night ? " 

" Alone in carts or tubs, or anywhere I could find." 

" What did you make by your songs ? " 

"I sold the whole lot of them for 6d., and then 
bought some more. That 's what I lived on. I never 
stole." 

" How came you to go to Field Lane ? " 
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" I bought some bread and meat one day, and was 
a eating of it, when another boy came and asked me to 
give him some, and then he 'd tell me where I could 
allays sleep." 

So this was how poor little No. 2 became destitute, 
and learnt the way to the refuge. 

The next child was a very diminutive little urchin. 
His father had been a plasterer, but had been killed by 
falling from a scaffolding two years previously. His 
mother had died when he was an infant 

" When you lost your father, what became of you ? " 

" My uncle corned and took all the furniture father 
had — there warn't much, but some bits of things — and 
told me I was to go along with him/' 

" Was he kind to you ? " 

"Yes — sometimes. He kept me better than four 
months, and then went right away, I don't know 
where." 

" What became of you then ? " 

" I got took as boy at a coffeehouse to clean knives. 
I stayed there till them folks went to Wales. They 
will allays give me a character, for they said as how 
they would ; and when missus went she gave me t>d. 
for myself.'* 

" What did you do with it?" 

" I went and bought some papers — ^the Morning 
Herald and the Telegraph, I paid |d. for each, and 
then sold them for a Id. to geniiemen on the 'busses." 
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" Could you live by that ? " 

" No ; so I left off the papers, and went and bought 
fusees. I got ten rows for a Id., and sold them three 
rows aid. That wor better, worn't it ? " 

" Where did you sleep ? " 

"IVe often walked about all night, and couldn't 
find no passage — ^the police is so sharp. If they find 
a boy on a door-step they '11 lay the bolt about him 
heavily." 

" What do you do then ? " 

" We runs away as hard as we can. We are afeard 
of the bolt coming down upon us." 

" Have you ever stolen ? " 

For the first time in his narrative the boy hung 
his head, and his drooping eye was averted, but he 
raised both again, and said, in answer: — "No, I've 
never stolen — indeed, I haven't ; but I '11 tell you what 
I did once. I was very hungry, and went into a baker's 
shop and asked the lady for a quai^tem loaf. I didn't 
let her put it on the counter, but snatched it out of her 
hand and broke it in two, and then ran away. Now, 
that worn't stealing, wor it ? That *s the worsest thing I 
ever did, except telling lies. I Ve told scores of them." 

The distinction was not then understood by us that 
the placing the bread down on the counter by the seller 
and the taking it up by the purchaser was the act of 
selling ; but the words of Solomon rung in our ears — 
" Men do not despise # thief if he steal to satisfy his 
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soul when he is hungry/' And in that the boy's ex- 
cuse may be found. 

" Why were you so naughty as to tell lies ? " 

"I've often said I had no coppers for a night's 
lodging when I had them all the time ; but I thought 
perhaps gents, would give me some more ; and I said 
in breadshops that I had some when I hadn't. I Ve 
often been took up afore the magistrates for begging, 
but I Ve never once been locked up." 

Another boy said, when his father deserted him — 
" I went and got a mate, and we shares everything that 
we get. Last week a gent, gave us a shilling, and 
asked us what we 'd do with it. We told him we 'd 
get a supper and a bed ; and so we went to a lodging 
at Whitechapel to sleep." 

" How do you live ? '' 

*' We asks gents, for coppers, and sometimes we gets 
a threepenny or a fourpenny thrown us." Looking 
down at his rags — "It's my own fault — 'tis so. 
Chaps I knows have often asked me to go along with 
them and pick pockets. They does well ; but I never 
go with them. I'm afraid of the lock-up." This 
wholesome fear was predominant in the boy's mind. 
No other principle kept him from being a thief. 

The last child's story was the most touching of the 
number. 

He was left an orphan at ten, and sent to the Nor- 



wood Union, from whence, afWr a few weeks, a mar- 
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ried brother took him home. One night, his wife in- 
trusted the child with a shilling, and sent him out to 
buy a candle. The boy's story was that the shopman 
cheated him. Be that as it may, he only brought back 
the pence to his brother's wife, the sixpence being 
missing. They, of course, accused the child of the 
theft, and his brother, late as it was, turned him into 
the streets. That evening he slept in a passage, and 
the next day joined another little friendless child, who 
initiated him into the trade of picking up bones> bills, 
and refuse paper from the streets, earning 2d. or 3d. a 
day, sleeping in tubs, archways, or where they could. 
One wet night they had applied at the union, but were 
told it was full. 

" What then ? " And we looked in pity at his tender 
years. 

" Why, I met a lot of chaps as couldn't either get in 
anywhere. Twas raining hard ; so they asked me to 
go along with them, and we smashed some windows, 
to get took to prison." 

" Why did you want to go to prison ? " 

" It was better than sleeping out, and we got some 
food there." 

" Did you like being there ? " 

" No ; they made me pick oakum. When I came 

t, a respectable man told me about the refuge. The 
aster 's very good to us boys." 

" Where are you goii% to sleep to-night ?" 
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"Don't know. If I get any coppers, perhaps 111 
get a lodging." 

Poor child ! he got his coppers. 



Shortly after the examination of this boy, a police- 
man rang the door-bell. We feared for our little 
friends. It was, however, all right. The officer was 
only suspicious, having been informed some very ragged 
boys had been seen loitering about the house. Prob- 
ably the news that one had changed half-a-crown had 
reached him. What suspicion naturally follows poverty ! 
We satisfied his inquiries. 

Numbers of these little fellows who attend the schools 
are placed in situations, and turn out well. Prom the 
Field Lane School, last year alone, twenty-seven were 
admitted into the Shoeblack Brigade, thirty-one entered 
the Navy, eighteen were made officers' servants, and a 
very large number placed in service, almost all of 
whom have turned out well. 

One evening, after school, the master saw a boy 
sitting on the steps of St Andrew's Church. He asked 
him what was the matter, and the boy told his history 
He had lost both parents before he was six, when he 
had been sent to the care of an aunt at Brighton, 
There he remained till he was thirteen, when his aunt 
apprenticed him to a baker in Oxford Street. He 
remained there two years, until his master became 
bankrupt, and absconded. Tuijted thus adrift, the boy 
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walked all the way back to Brighton to find his only 
relative ; but, poor fellow, on arriving, learnt' that she 
had been dead a twelvemonth. Some of the neighbours 
in pity gave him a little food and a night's shelter; and 
the next morning he started to walk back to London. 

For three weeks after his return there, he wandered 
about, sleeping in the parks, or where he could, earn- 
ing a few pence here and there. The evening the 
schoolmaster met him, he was so tired he could get no 
further. However, on being invited to the refuge, he 
crawled there, and afterwards attended the school, 
where, ere long, by his attention and good behaviour, 
he rose to be monitor, and, finally, his master obtained 
him a situation with a tradesman in Fleet Street. 

For three months the boy gave satisfaction; but 
after that, one morning there was a shilling missing 
from the till, and he being accused of taking it, denied 
the theft, but was in consequence dismissed. 

Having no friend but the kind schoolmaster, he went 
back to him, and told his tale. It bearing the appear- 
ance of innocence, an appeal was made to his employer 
to take him back, but fruitlessly. So he remained 
at the school till an opportunity occurred of getting 
him into the Navy. 

From thence he continually writes to the master, 
and lately sent the following letter, whose genuine style 
stamps his progress, and speaks for itself. We have 
therefore copied it vei^baiim: — 
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" On board her Majesty* s Ship ' Agamemnon* 

" My dear Friend, — I trust you are quite well, as 
it leaves me at present. I write to tell you that I am 
about to start now. The ship went to Plymouth on 
Thursday, and came back this morning into Portland 
harbour, to take some militia to Malta, and then we 
will stay some years out. Then, before the ship comes 
back, I am sorry to say, I shall not go on shore till I 
come back to Portsmouth harbour. I shall be a man 
about that time, for they say I shall be out five years 
or more, but I hope not, and shall not get any money 
till I come back. That is too bad, I think ; don't you ? 
but I can have as many clothes as I want, but I must 
draw it off my money. I have 15s. 6d. a month, 
which I think is very good ; don't you ? I have no 
blankets to pay for now, and I get a penny a day for 
grog ; as boys never have any grog, they gets paid for 
that when they have their other money. I think some- 
how as I shall not stay in this ship, as they say this 
ship don't belong to us. I like this ship very much 
indeed. I am getting on very well, and I am very 
happy. I often think of you, for I most call you 
my father. God bless you. The only thing I don't like 
is the boys sent from some institution. They are 
always wanting to fight with me, and I don't want to 
fight with them, and I try to keep myself to myself ; 
and if I was to talk to them about our Saviour, they 
would set up a laugh at me, which I fear very much. 
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One of them got a thrashing for swearing ; they swear 
very much indeed. I don't know what to make of 
them ; I only hope they will get better. The kind 
minister speaks to them about our blessed Saviour, 
but they only make game of him, which he is always 
telling them of ; but it 's no good. I hope and pray 
they will turn better than what they are. I pray for 
them every night for their sake. I will always do so. 
I tell them you are very kind to me indeed. I am 
very thankful for the stamps you have sent me, be- 
cause I can always write to you now. I am going 
away on Saturday for certain. I write this letter to- 
day because you can write me an answer by return of 
post. I hope you have not forgot the Bible and Prayer- 
book to send me before Saturday, as I am going away 
in the morning, as I shall like to read it very much ; 
so good-bye. God protect you and me. — ^Yours grate- 
fully. H. N. 
" P.S. — I pray God now to forgive me what I did 

at Mr H 's, — my taking that shilling. I am now 

with his Royal Highness Prince Alfred ; so that a Field 
Lane Eagged School boy, picked up on the streets, is in 
the same vessel with the second son of our beloved 
sovereign, and one of his servants.'* 



So much for the good training and kind treatment 
of Field Lane, and the benefit of ragged schools in 
general 
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Another anecdote of Field Lane has been told us by 
the individual to whom it happened: — 

A signal case of perseverance, worthy of imitation. It 
is that of a youth who came from the country to seek em- 
ployment, and, failing to find it, wandered about London 
for some weeks, repairing at last, in a state of destitution, 
to the Field Lane Refuge. He received food, clothes, 
and rest ; and then, with renewed courage, again set f ortl^ 
to seek employment. The first day he earned 6d., with 
which he at once repaired to a printer, ^nd paid it to 
have a card printed with the words, " The bearer wants 
employment." Armed with this, with real earnestness 
he set to work, saying, " If employment was to be met 
with in London, he would secure it." for days he 
went from place to place presenting his card ; and if 
refused at one house, respectfully asked " if they knew 
any one wanting work done." He met with many 
discouragements, some persons throwing the card back 
to him. Still the youth's heaxt did not fail him ; and, 
on the sixth day, his perseverance met with its reward. 
A gentleman to whom he applied wanted a servant, 
and promised to call at the refuge for his character. 
On the master reporting well of him, he was at once 
engaged without further recommendation, the gentle- 
man saying, "A young man who could persevere 
as he had done would be sure *o make a good serr- 
vant." 

One of the Christian men who devotes his time to 
o 
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the labour of the society, was, not long since, standing 
one morning in one of the principal streets of London, 
when a Hansom cab dashed past him rapidly, then as 
suddenly drew up to the pavement. The doors flew 
open, and a tall, fashionable-looking man, handsomely 
dressed, with gold chain and other such appendages, 
jumped out, and, approaching him, shook him heartily 
by the hand, saying, " How do you do, sir ? I never 
was better pleased to see any one in my life." 

"You have the advantage over me," said Mr 
M . 

" No, sir ! — don't you know me ? Surely you must 
remember me.'' 

Again Mr M looked at the stranger ; but no 

gleam of recognition dawned upon him. The young 
man laughed. 

" You knew me once, sir, long ago, when I was one of 
your ragged school boys at Field Lane ; and I never can 
forget your kindness to me there. It was you that got 

me a situation in Mr G 's office, when I was a lad, 

houseless and homeless. Well, sir, IVe risen in the 
world since those days, and am now partner in that 
firm. If you'll only come and see us, we will shew 
you how we can treat you;'' then, heartily shaking 
hands, the ex-ragged school boy entered his cab, and 
in a moment was gone. 

At the commencement of the school's formation^ 
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this young man had been one of the first to benefit by 
its protecting influence. 

The greatest charity in which this school consists is 
in one of the first lessons that they there learn, viz., the 
practical motto at work within its walls, that its in- 
mates must not seek there " what people can do for 
them, but what they can learn to do for themselves 
and others through life." 

Thus dependence is instilled into them as a blot, a 
disgrace, for which they should blush, — ^independence, 
as a manly. Christian virtue, demanding activity as 
long as God permits them energies to work. 

An interesting anecdote was published not long since 
in one of the ragged school reports, of a boy who, after 
having been some time at the school, was assisted to 
emigrate to Australia. In the course of a few years, 
he sent home £80 in gold dust to his father; and the 
largest nugget he had found was to be consigned, in 
gratitude, to " his dear master at the ragged school" 



CHAPTER XII. 
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' No distance breaks the tie of blood ; 
Brothers are brothers evermore ; 
Nor wrong, nor wrath of deadliest mood 
That magic may o'erpower ; 
Oft, ere the common source be known, 
The kindred drops will claim their own. 
And throbbing pulses silently 
Move heart towards heart with sympathy. 

^ So is it with true Christian hearts : 
Their mutual share in Jesus' blood 
An everlasting bond imparts 
Of holiest brotherhood. 
Oh, might we all our lineage prove, 
Give and forgive, do good and love ; 
By soft endearments in kind strife. 
Lightening the load of daily life ! " 

Kbble. 



To endeavour to commit to paper, in the condensed 
form of a few pages, any ideas that might touch the 
mass of human beings included in the term " General 
Poor," seems almost a futile attempt — like the un- 
practised hand of a child seizing an axe to hew -down 
a mighty oak, failing, by his utmost strength, to make 
even an incision in the outer bark. To glance at the 
colossal proportions of that giant destitution is to 
shrink in terror at a nearer approach — despairing that 
any individual efforts can touch its wanta 

Not in a concentrated light, therefore, must those 
desirous of assisting, view its increasing bulk. Like 
all matter, it will be found to be formed of particles, 
members, branches ; these may be separately attacked, 
separately overcome. 

^sop's fable of the bundle of sticks may here be 
brought to bear. To break through the bound -up 
mass is a fruitless attempt — piecemeal the diflSiculty 
must be met and relieved. 

In the foregoing pages of this little work, a few of 
the separate branches of destitution have been noticed, 
with a hope that their languishing condition may 
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move passers-by to pity, and raise an attempt, by 
individual activity, to better their condition. 

Such an activity alive, in all who have the power, 
would visibly reduce the spreading boughs of this 
monster tree. Let every willing workman seek to 
prevent its further growth, by selecting some knotted 
gnarl as his aim, and, armed with hatchet, make a 
vigorous cleft — first in the bark; then stroke by stroke 
contend, till each objectionable log is severed from the 
parent trunk and laid at the feet of the victor. The 
root will remain, for Scripture tells us that " the poor 
shall never cease out of the land ; " but let us bear in 
mind that God commits them to us for the continual 
exercise of our benevolent exertions, and that, failing to 
aid them, we become res])onsible for duty neglected, 
incurring wrath on ourselves. 

In London, one of the most crying evils that breeds 
and fosters crime is traced to the dwellings of the poor. 
Many of these abodes are so glaringly wretched in their 
condition, that they cannot be too much condemned. 
Men of power and influence are aware of the fact, 
and are continually decrying their state. In some 
districts, their endeavours have resulted in a change 
for the better; but a very large proportion remain 
unaltered; and the remedy, in comparison with the 
evil, is so tardy, that, with the increase of population, 
what has been done is but like a drop in the ocean. 

Ouf neighbour over the water has, with a startling 
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energy, studied in this respect the wants of liis people 
— improving the sanitary conditions of their dwellings, 
spending, as is stated, "during the last eight years, 
two hundred million francs on the houses and streets 
of the working classes;"' knitting the people to him 
in gratitude. Would that his policy were more adopted 
in London ! 

Domestic life and family affections are acknow- 
ledged to be a strong safeguard against vice ; yet this 
precious self-working influence has no vent for exer* 
cise. Alas ! in many of the abodes of the poor of 
our city, there is no space to raise the household 
hearth^ — ^no gathering the members of one family to- 
gether under the sanctity of a common roof exclusively 
their own. 

Children are reared, hardly knowing, among the 
numbers that surround them, who are their kindred. 
Some of the rooms are so sickening, so brutal in their 
arrangements, that the visitor turns from the thresh- 
old, lacking courage to proceed further. 

The laws of health, food, humanity, are unknown ; 
and the want of such knowledge degenerates the facul- 
ties,- stifles the feelings, shortens the days of thousands. 
Having no power of procuring healthier abodes, they 
sink into hardened indifference, forgetful, with the loss 
of self-respect, of every virtue that adds happiness 
to life. 

A higher standard wants to be placed before them 
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as to what is requisite in their dwellings ; and if it be 
found they have sunk so low as not wUlingly to allow 
themselves to recover the tone of humanity, the law 
should interfere further than it now does, and prohibit 
strictly such dog-kennels as are rented, and for which 
they pay as much as a country labourer does for his 
neatly-thatched cottage and bit of garden ground. 

The present system of one room, and that frequently 
subdivided, and badly ventilated, where whole families 
herd together night and day, eating, drinking, sleeping 
in common, cannot pass under the name of home — it, 
would be but desecration so to term it. 



A clergyman, labouring lately in a densely-populated 
district in London, informed the writer, that, some little 
time since, he was fetched late one evening to visit a 
dying man ; the bearer of the invitation was a youth, 
the son of him who was at the point of deatk 

The clergyman bade him lead the way, following 
him street after street, until he came to a narrow alley, 
up which his guide turned, and, entering a house, 
ascended the crazy staircase to the topmost story. 

There, on a bed of straw in one corner of the room, 
lay the wretched sufferer ; he was in the last stage of 
typhus fever, and his blue lips and swollen features 
denoted extreme danger. 

As far as the poor man himself was concerned, the 
clergyman's presence was unnecessary, for, insensible 
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after delirium, he was incapable of receiving any spiri- 
tual consolation. 

The clergyman looked round to see what temporal 
relief was needed. Horror-struck was he as the dim 
light revealed the interior of that room 1 Small as it 
was, it had four different proprietors. In the one 
comer, where he stood, were the dying man and his 
son, whose affection for his parent was most touching. 

In another comer, appropriating a few feet of floor- 
ing as her home, were a wretched-looking woman and 
her child, taking their tea at a small table. The third 
corner had likewise its tenant — a poor needlewoman 
sewing by the dim light of her thin candle ; whilst in 
the fourth comer, stretched on some straw in that den 
of impurity, lay a hawker, sound asleep after the labours 
of the day. By his side stood his marketable produce 
— a cask of herrings, that would be agaiu vended on 
the morrow, forming the impure food of those who can 
afford no higher relish to sweeten their dry bread. 

The atmosphere of that room, with its noxious gases 
and exhalations, maybe better imagined than described. 
The clerg3rman's disgust and pity were mingled; his 
duty clearly demanded he should take some steps for 
purification. Every room in that house was equally 
crammed with living beings, amid whom the fever 
might otherwise spread contagion in its deadliest form. 
He at first tried to persuade the son to have his father 
removed to some hospital, but the youth's fears and 
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excessive ignorance would not hear of such a thing. 
" He had heard that at the hospitals they put the people 
out of the way — strangled them," &c. Arguments were 
useless — the danger immediate. Seeing no other plan, 
the clergyman therefore, late at night as it was, 
appealed to the commissioners of health, laying the 
case before them, and, on his representation, the man 
was at once removed and cared for. 

Such is a description of one room alone, among the 
numbers known as " the houses of the poor." 

From an interesting account published by an indi- 
vidual well known to many as " Marian,^' who devotes 
her life to labouring among the lower classes, from 
which she herself emanates, the descriptions of some of 
the rooms she visits in St Giles's and other localities 
are almost beyond belief, yet but too true. She says, 
" In many the inmates cannot lie down to sleep ; for, 
after tr3dng to do so, these close dens are forsaken for 
the pavement and door-steps, and that by respectable 
artisans, not beggars." 

In one district, the same person discovered ninety 
persons who had no bed whatever, many of whom she 
induced to subscribe to penny clubs for the purpose of 
purchasing bedding. Another visitor discovered "a 
first-floor front where four families lived; the room 
contained six bedsteads, and eighteen persons in all 
dwelt there.'' 
: Ought snch a state of things, under any circom- 
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stances, to exist ? should corruption spread so far, and 
have to be ferreted out, before the remedy is applied, 
because it is no one person's business to prevent it ? 

Now and then, in the pursuit of crime, authorities 
dog the oflPenders to these places, or city missionaries 
and district-visitors in the pursuit of charity, bring 
such dwellings to light ; rooms in which there are fre- 
quently not a single chair, but their inmates squat like 
Indians on the ground; and where such a state of 
squalor exists as is almost incredibla The children 
who attend the schools, and are taught there the rules 
of decency, propriety, and order, return home, and all 
they have learnt during the day runs the risk of being 
obliterated by the practical result of what they have 
been warned against. 

Health, morality, religion, can alone be cultivated 
by eradicating such monstrous evils. 

Who can wonder that cholera, fever, disease sweep 
away their victims ! The fruit-stalls and barrows which 
temptingly attract children and others at the comers 
of streets, are very frequently at night carried by their 
owners to such apartments as described, the venders 
placing their merchandise by their side while sleeping, 
and, of course, it becomes impregnated with impurity 
and premature decay. In that state it is rubbed up and 
sold, carrying with it to the purchaser incipient cholera. 

Model lodging-houses, if they could only be carried 
on on a more extensive scale, are what axe needed; the 
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present crazy tumble-down houses require pulling down 
and other habitations raised. 

To give an idea of the extreme poverty, in general, of 
the London poor, the master of the Field Lane Eagged 
School asserts that, among the 600 children that attend 
the school, he believes that the majority of their parents 
do not boast a single blanket — ^that, in general, they lie 
at night on the bare board, or not uncommonly roll 
themselves in coal sacks, &c. Among them, hundreds 
are most anxious to get employment, but failing it^ 
prefer enduring the utmost privations to entering the 
unions. 

With the boys, the ruin of many of them is traced 
by the masters to the low lodging-houses they frequent; 
many lads get into some scrape or quarrel at home, or 
are left destitute, then walk the streets begging, till 
they obtain enough pence to pay for a lodging in these 
houses, where they quickly become initiated into crime. 
Stolen property is publicly received, a man being 
expressly employed to buy up everything brought 
there. Our informant states he has himself seen four 
pound of bacon sold for 2d., having previously been 
stolen from the markets ; and all kinds of metal is 
melted down, old hands enticing the boys to^ steal 
pewter pots, &c. The schoolmaster, lately entering one 
of these houses in search of a scholar, found forty boys 
in one room playing at cards before retiring to rest ; 
Qie lad he sought was an orphan, whose parents died 
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in a country workhouse, leaving two children — the boy 
named, and a girl of thirteen ; the former had left the 
union and come to London, entered this lodging, where, 
learning the art of thieving, he so supported himself 
for^ a year. Then, sad to say, returned and fetched 
his sister, bringing her into the same den of iniquity. 
Within a twelvemonth she fell a victim to the life she 
led, and died suddenly. This seemed to have touched 
the boy's heart, for he soon after came to the ragged 
school, expressed a wish to be taught, and attended 
regularly for three months ; finally, by God's mercy, he 
became a reclaimed character, and has been sent out to 
Canada, where he is doing well. 

Generally speaking, however, the boys that once get 
entangled with the class that resort to these lodgings, 
become almost hopelessly depraved, it being a most 
difficult thing to extricate them from the clutches of 
their associates, or to inculcate honest principles. 

Some of these houses are under the surveillance of 
the police, and in such the Government rules are posted 
up. They harbour, however, the worst characters, no 
reference being required before entrance. In the 
kitchen, or common room, where "they congregate 
before going to bed, one or two hundred of both sexes 
may generally be seen waiting in detachments their 
tuxu to have the use of the fire and saucepans to cook 
their evening meal, which varies according to their 
circumstances. The following recipe, costing 2^4, 
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often forms it — a pennyworth of chopped meat, sold by 
the butchers under the name of 'faggots/ at three 
farthings a pound, a halfpenny worth of coffee, a half- 
penny worth of sugar, and a halfpenny worth of bread." 
Many of these houses, however, arranged to accommo- 
date different grades and classes, do not come under 
police surveillance, being taken out under licences as 
hotels, chambers, &c. And our informant, who has for 
years made it his business to visit all kinds of such 
houses in London, states the arrangements and temp- 
tations of such to be most demoralising. He knew ol 
eight where robbery was countenanced openly, and 
stolen goods purchased, and where, he said he was con- 
vinced, if more clergymen and missionaries could ob- 
tain entrance, hundreds of both sexes would willingly 
and gratefully leave their present course of vice, pro- 
vided an honest door of employment were opened to 
them. He himself had been most successful in re- 
deeming many. A kind word, or gentle advice, where 
no self-interest guides the tongue, is so new, so wel- 
come, that they stop and listen, hardly crediting it caa 
be addressed to them, for whom nobody hitherto 
has seemed to care. Many youths have been led to 
the school by the means of two gentlemen, who have 
lately consecrated their evening hours to visiting such 
places, and several well-known thieves have in conse- 
quence been reclaimed. It is a pity there are not 
more such wilUng labourers for home missionary work. 
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The following account will give to those ignorant on 
the subject an idea of the means of life of some of the 
vagrants. The individual who gave his own history was 
recommended by one in whose employ he has been for 
years, and who vouches for his integrity : — 

He was the son of a portrait-painter in London, left 
destitute and an orphan at the age of ten, when he 
travelled the country round, living by begging for 
twelve months. At the end of that time, he fortunately 
procured a situation at 2s. 6d. a week, remaining there 
long enough to save £5, which he intrusted to his 
uncle to put into the bank, when, being offered a home 
by his relative, he left his situation and joined his uncle 
and aunt. After a few months, he had some words with 
them and left their house ; they had his banking-book, 
and he was too proud to return and ask for i^^ failing 
in securing any fresh employment, he was soon obliged 
to go into the union. The accommodation and hard 
life there made him leave at once, and for six weeks 
he wandered about London, never sleeping anywhere 
but in archways or carts. After this he frequented the 
markets, and, being a strong lad, earned a tolerable 
livelihood by carr3ang loads, wheeling trucks, &c. 
From thence he next frequented fairs, and did still 
better, by pulling ropes for swings, and many other 
such occupations. He states he has frequently earned, 
while the fair lasted, as much as 16s. 6d. a day; but 
this was very hard work, and the company into which 
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he was thrown the worst imaginable. In the winter 
he was often in great distress from want of work, 
not having had the forethought to lay by for a rainy 
day. One night, not having the wherewithal to pay for 
a lodging, he applied at the union, but, the weather 
being very hot, himself and about forty other persons 
lay down to sleep on the pavement under the walls of 
the building. A gentleman in connexion with the 
ragged school, then in its infancy, was passing by, and 

coming among them, invited them to attend. C 

was one who did so on the following day; more, however, 
from the novelty of the idea than any other motive, 
playing when there many practical jokes, blowing out 
the candles, &c. He was placed in the class of a lady, 
whose uniform kindness seems to have first softened his 
heart, and, as he said, "an irresistible feeling of gratitude 
made him try to please her/' Although belonging to 
an idle and mischievous set of boys, known as " Spivin's 
gang," from their leader, he had never been a thief ; the 
latter class of whom form a party apart, holding them- 
selves superior to, and not associating with the former, 
from the pride of better dress and independence their 
nefarious gains permit them. One day, however, his 
teacher accused him of stealing a handkerchief ; he was 
innocent, and denied it. She would not credit him, 
and, enraged at her, he doubled his fist to knock her 
down. Had he carried out his purpose, she would pro- 
bly have been seriously hurt, for he was a tall, strong 
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youth of seventeen, she a little, weak woman. " Had 
she flinched once, ma'am,"' he said, "I should have 
done it, for my passion was up ; but, without shewing 
any fear, she looked mildly at me, sajdng, * Now, you 
wouldn't do such a thing, would you?' Never in my 
life did I feel so heartily ashamed of myself, and sat 
down quite subdued. From that moment her influence 
over me was unbounded, and I almost date thence my 
first real step in reformation. I would have done any- 
thing for her ; often and often that dear lady has taken 
me alone, and prayed earnestly with me for my soul's 
conversion. Her prayers were not only answered for 
myself, but three of my friends were by the same 
gentle influence led to seek pardon and peace ; whilst 
numbers I know of have also been led to reform through 
the unwearied kindness of many of the teachers ; they 
say they can't bear to vex them, so leave off their bad 
ways." The youth named is now grown to man's 
estate, and has risen by good conduct to a most re- 
spectable position in life, being traveller to a large 
wholesale house in the city. He, however, still fre- 
quents every evening the ragged school, now teaching 
others what he learnt there himself. 

During the time he was there, he acquired the trades 
of shoemaking, tailoring, carpentering, paperhanging, 
&c. On its being suggested to him that he might 
make a fortune by emigrating, his reply was, " I am 
contented with what I get ; and nothing would tempt 
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me to leave the school. Gratitude demands I 3hould 
do what I can for others." 

What a testimony! What an encouragement for 
the teachers of these schools ! 

The question of improving the dwellings of the 
poor, however, is a knotted branch, requiring powerful 
legislative influence to accomplish. Foreigners, as they 
view London, admire its buildings, wide streets, splen- 
did institutions; they see not what lies under the 
shadow of those noble structures, on whose elevation 
no sums of money have been spared, no decoration 
omitted that can add to their finish. Well it is that 
they leave our shores in ignorance, or they would 
carry away but a partial appreciation of the land we 
boast of, wondering such evils were permitted to re- 
main. 

In dealing with the demoralised, it is not the con- 
demnation, the shrinking from them, or uttering the 
harsh reproof, that will turn them ; such a course only 
rouses their bitterest anger. 

" What do you know of temptation, or want, or sdnJ" 
they say ; " try it, and see if you would be better." 

To win them to listen to reason, the oil of sympathy 
must first be applied to the hinges of their minds ; they 
must be roused to a sense of their own dignity as imr 
mortal beings ; their visitors must feel with them and 
for them, shew them their hearts are cut of the same 
quarry, treat them with respect, and, through the chink 
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thus made, kind words poured slowly in will open 
wider the door to receive advice and admonition. 

In working among the poor, there are ever the two 
wants to meet — the spiritual and the temporal ; though 
bound up together, the one amalgamating with the 
other, each stream must be supplied; and a mistake 
sometimes occurs in feeding the immaterial before the 
material. 

Take a case of utter destitution, a worn, weary body, 
deeming herself forgotten in her misery, forgetting 
the God who made her ; to such a one the words of 
spiritual consolation addressed are apt to fall on the 
ear as a dead letter. 

First, the tone of mind that fled with her former self 
must be recovered, vitality and strength of body re- 
stored, the creature-wants supplied. Such a one will 
soon learn to question why strangers interest them- 
selves in her lot ; and, dwelling on the kindness shewn, 
gospel truths will be readier received ; experience will 
shew her that religion is not a name, but a practical 
work — the fruit of a living faith obeying its dictates — 
and, having tasted its benefits through Christ, she may 
be led to join its bands, by seeking pardon and grace 
where alone it is to be found. 

" I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; naked, and 
ye clothed me ; a stranger, and ye took me in," is a 
religion that all can understand and acknowledge ; while 
by degrees only, to the miserably-untaught child of 
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want, comes the stronger doctrine of " that faith which 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen." 

Far be it from me to lessen the value of faith, or the 
blessing attached to it. Faith removes mountains ; but 
its seed requires, when sown by human hands, to be 
cast with care on the rock-bound shore of destitution, 
ill soil prepared to protect it by Christian sympathy 
and love ; otherwise some of the poor but deem religion 
a mockery, and become prejudiced against its possessor, 
saying, " What doth it profit V 

None are so high bom that they cannot help in the 
work ; none are so low but that they may lend a hand 
to raise their neighbour from the pit into which he has 
fallen. 

Our unions ! ah, there sadly wants a reformation 
there ! A large branch of human misery might there be 
mitigated. Books have been written exposing prison 
discipline. " It 's never too late to mend " raised sym- 
pathy for criminals. The " Broad Arrow," cleaving its 
way across the Atlantic, tells its tale of inhumanity 
carried on in our convict establishments. Would that 
some gifted pen would take up the cause of the inmates 
of our unions, securing them thereby kinder words and 
kinder treatment. Why should harshness be added to 
the ills that bring the poor within these walls ? Prisons 
are not dreaded more than such abodes. The refuges 
are sought in preference. It is not the arrangemeDt-s 
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for their need, or the provisions prepared for them they 
complain of, so much as the roughness they are com- 
pelled to bear from those in power. They say, " They 
are not criminals ; and their poverty should be treated 
with respect.'' And not unfrequently they are heard to 
exclaim, " They would rather make away with them- 
selves, than go into the union." 

Greater contact with the poor would be one means 
of conferring a benefit upon them. Rich people are 
frequently afraid of allowing their children to visit 
among them, lest by so doing they should imbibe con- 
tamination and infection. In consequence of this fear, 
many young people grow up, never having seen or 
known what poverty and suffering are, thereby shut 
out from the knowledge or administration of sympathy. 
Were children, on the contrary, allowed to familiarise 
themselves with sorrow, an interest in their fellow- 
creatures' woes would grow up with them, uprooting 
much present selfishness. They would also thereby 
carry away great benefits to themselves, especially if 
judiciously attended in such calls. 

The poor, more habitually accustomed to receive such 
social acknowledgments of kindness, would not always 
expect money donations as the result of such visits. 
Anticipating from time to time these calls, they would 
encourage more neatness and order in their persons and 
abodes, imbibing refinement and civilisation from their 
contact with tbQ higher orders. 
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Many a lesson of true charity will also be learnt in 
such association ; for nowhere more than among the 
poor themselves does the light of Christian love and 
kind-heartedness shine brightest. 

It is one thing for those who sit at home by their 
own firesides, with plenty surrounding them on every 
side, to dispense with a liberal hand from their abun- 
dance — individuals, sometimes, who know not the 
length t)f their rent-roll, or the amount in their 
banker's hands — ^in such persons, although their wealth 
may be freely scattered among their poorer brethren, not 
unfrequently the spring of charity remains untouched ; 
for there is necessarily no self-denial required, no one 
personal luxury abridged. Such gifts are completely 
thrown into the shude by many an act of unobtrusive 
merit among the poor, who, having no one to hold 
a candle to their deeds, neither expect nor receive a 
reward for what they do, acting alone from the pure 
motive of the love that proceeds from the largeness 
of their own hearts. 

Women among them are daily found who, after a 
hard day's toil, will pass the entire night sitting by 
the side of a sick neighbour's dying bed, relinquishing 
freely the sleep they so much need. 

Mothers, again, who, while gathering their orphans 
around them for their scanty meal, will yet bestow an 
equal share on another friendless child that they have 
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received into the shelter of their own house, when left 
xmprotected and forlorn. 

Others are met with who, denying themselves fire 
and food, carry it to some starving family worse off 
than themselves ; and, when death enters their circles, 
what numberless deeds and acts of ministering love are 
shewn ; they make themselves one with those in sorrow, 
will lend their own black garments for the funeral, and 
toil and labour for the bereaved ones, without an eye 
to recompence or reward. 

While they, however, thus practically carry out the 
law of love, they would scorn the application of 
the word charity, as applied to their deeds, which 
virtue, alas ! but too many understand by name to be 
the act of the rich man bestowing, in shrinking pity, 
money upon the poor. 

" I Ve never come to want charity yet, thank God," 
said a poor woman we know of, whose pride of life 
consisted in being beholden to no one for her subsist- 
ence, whose boast was she had never cost the parish a 
farthing, and whose own industry not only kept herself 
independent, but assisted others besides. 

Poor creature ! how little she understood the true 
meaning of the term when viewed in the light of that 
love and kindness we all so much need. 

Much more effective would our intercourse with the 
poor prove, could we divest it of the worldly accepta- 
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tion of the term charity. The same amount now spent 
in befriending the destitute, might be applied in mak- 
ing them feel that they were being assisted to help 
themselves ; the empty heart would thus often be filled 
with love, and neither their seM-respect be lowered nor 
their pride be wounded. 

In such a bestowal of charity lies the refinement of 
the virtue — the polished gold of the rough metal 
Closely connected with the law of love, too, is the power 
of influence, a talent which, diligently cultivated, has a 
magnetic charm, for within its sunshine early buds and 
wild flowers are perfected into matured beauty. Beau- 
tifully the following lines describe the need of gentle 
influence upon the wounded and bruised heart : — 

" There is a plant within its ceU 
Retiring seems to stand. 
And bends its stalk, and folds its leaves, 
At each approaching hand. 

" Just so there is a conscious nerve 
Within the human breast. 
That from the rash and careless hand 
Shrinks and retires distrest. 

" The pressure rude, the touch severe, 
Will raise within the mind 
A painful thrill, a nameless fear, 
A torture undefined. 

" you who are by nature taught 
Each thought refined to know, 
Repress the word, the thought, that wakes 
That sorrowing soul to woe. 
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*' And be it still your care to raise 
The mourner from the shade. 
To heel the broken, and to bind 
The wounds you never made. 

" MTiere'er you see the bruised reed. 
Oh, let this care begin; 
And, though the cell be e'er so low. 
Respect the guest within." 



With the conviction and experience that there is 
nothing like personal encounter with suffering to " make 
the whole world kin," we give the following illustra- 
tion of the power and benefit arising from ocular 
demonstration of distress, which was lately exhibited in 
one of our southern watering places.* 

In the spring of this year a gallant ship left India* 
homeward bound ; her cargo was one of intrinsic worth 
— the gold, and jewels, and countless treasures taken in 
the sacking of Delhi forming the least part of her value, 
for she bore across the ocean the brave men who had 
sacrificed their health and strength in defence of English 
liberty and English honour — our invalided soldiers, 
who were, with their wives and children, returning 
home to meet, as they hoped, the reward of their valour 
in the tender care and grateful sympathy of loving 
friends and countrymen. 

Arrived off Spithead, tlie captain anchored for the 

* We refer to the burning of the " Eastern Monarch," off Ports- 
mouth, on her return from India. 
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night. The voyage was deemed over, and the passen- 
gers sought their berths, to land on the morrow npon 
their native shores, and their slumbers were chased by 
bright dreams of coming joys. 

Some coimted their treasures, gloating over the price 
that they would fetch; others sank to rest in the antici- 
pation of pouring into listening ears tales of bravery and 
courage, and love already smiled in the reciprocal look 
and touch of affection. 

" Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for thon knowest 
not what a day may bring forth." 

Ere that morning broke, in the dead of night, a lond 
report rang through the silent air, arousing every .one 
on board in terror from their slumbers. All that 
could do so hurried upon deck, where, amid fearful 
screams and agonising cries, they learned that the 
powder magazine had exploded, and that the vessel, 
that had safely borne them over the rolling waters 
within sight of home, was in flames. 

Sad to relate, the women and children's berths were 
above the magazine, and they were consequently the 
most fearful sufferers, many of them being killed upon 
the spot, whilst others were terribly burnt 

The utmost confusion prevailed ; rapidly the flames 
increased, revealing, through the darkness of night, to 
that terror-stricken ship's company, the scene of devas- 
tation and death. 

Meantime, from the shore boats put out to their 
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assistance, whilst even in that dire confusion order was 
maintained, the troops being marshalled under arms ; 
nor did any attempt to leave the burning vessel imtil 
the women and children were placed in the boats. At 
last all were landed, and the sufferers carried to the 
hospital ; but five hundred persons, who had retired to 
rest in possession of wealth and strength, stood that 
morning on the shore of their native land destitute, 
having escaped with life alone. 

The excitement among the inhabitants of the place 
was intense, each seeking how help could be given. 
There was no need to solicit sympathy in their behalf 
- — ^no doubting the truth of the tale — ^no fear the suf- 
ferers should be forgotten. 

On one side, in full view of every eye for several 
days, that burning vessel floated upon the broad ocean, 
a mass of living fire, unapproachable, imconquerable, 
defiantly mocking those who sought to rescue the 
coveted treasures in her hold. 

On shore, in the hospitals, lay the poor, burnt suf- 
ferers, daily visited by numbers ; and the account of their 
harrowing and pitiable state spread from moiith to 
mouth with the speed of electricity. 

Perhaps never did a case of distress elicit such a 
large amount of sympathy, such substantial help. 
Clothes literally arrived for them by the cart-loads; 
subscriptions were set on foot; every soldier in garri- 
soa volunteered to give up a day's pay. 
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Private individuals liberally came forward to aid, 
and in a short time a sum exceeding £4iOO was raised 
in the place, whilst every possible attention and sym- 
pathy were testified towards the suflFerers. 

May not a suggestion here arise from the practical 
experience of what ocular demonstration then effected? 
The burning vessel and the crowded hospital, with its 
scorched, quivering tenants, are but examples of some 
of the varied forms suffering adopts as she attacks 
those within her reach. The guises she assumes may 
differ; the feelings that she wounds are the same. The 
climax of misery cannot be passed, and is equally felt 
when the body is torn by pain and weakness, or the 
mind sinks under terror and despair. The destitution 
that knows no means or friends, the links of love 
snapped by bereavement, the wail of orphanage, the 
chains of oppression, and the pangs of hunger, have 
each their depth and height, are all varied symptoms of 
one disease — the disease of misery engendered by sin. 
One remedy is applicable to all, namely, sympabky. 

The spirit of benevolence that was poured forth on 
the occasion related, slumbers now in many and many 
a breast, requiring but the touchstone of ocular con- 
viction to arouse it into activity. Our hospitals, our 
refuges, our poor are at hand — the former never empty, 
the latter never absent. Proof of their condition is but 
required, and a similar yearning for their relief will 
arise. 
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In concluding these pages, the wiiter is aware she 
has but feebly advocated the cause at heart, has brought - 
forward no new ideas, solved no old difficulties, repre- 
sented no party. She has, however, simply striven to 
relate facts, adding her own thoughts and those of 
others as to some of the means at hand for carrying 
the Lamp of Truth to the ignorant and untaught — in 
succouring the destitute and oppressed. 

Gems long buried are sometimes turned up by the 
spade of the common labourer, deriving no extra worth 
from the hand that revealed them, yet shining anew in 
unveiled light. So may, perchance, old truths, rewritten 
on new pages, reach young hearts, exciting their sym- 
pathy and activity in the field of poverty. God grant 
that such a blessing may attend the effort — that the 
homeless and the houseless poor of London may gain 
new friends — that the refuges and their numerous 
channels of usefulness may be more personally visited 
and assisted — and that this may be done in the spirit of 
that faith which, while it acknowledges that saving 
grace is not of works, and charity consists not in giving 
to the poor, yet firmly believes that, as "the body 
without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is 
dead also," and that charity without love is but an 
empty name. 

THE END. 
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